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NGLING is as old as 

civilization. We read 

in the classics that in 

A.D. 230 the Macedo- 

nians fished the river 

Astrzus with the arti- 
ficial fly. The first book on angling in 
the English language was printed at 
Winchester, England, in 1496. Its au- 
thor was a woman of noble birth, Dame 
Juliana Berners, prioress of a nunnery 
near St. Albans. She gave explicit in- 
structions in the art, with directions for 
making rods and tackle, and gave the 
formulas for the tying of artificial flies 
for each month in spring and summer, 
many of which are in use to this day 
under various names. 

The love of angling has ever gone 
hand in hand with the love of Nature. 
For, should the angler catch no fish, 
Dame Juliana quaintly says: “Yet atte 
the leest he hath his holsom walke, and 
mery at his ease. A swete ayre of the 
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swete savoure of the mede flowers; that 
makyth hym hungry.” 

So, as one of the incentives for an oc- 
casional outing is a love of angling, it 
should be remembered that “‘it is not all 
of fishing to fish,” as George Dawson 
aptly expressed it. Rather, it is the op- 
portunity that angling affords for a re- 
alization and enjoyment of Nature’s 
resources, with the subsequent compen- 
sation of renewed health and strength. 
The cares and anxieties and perplexi- 
ties of everyday life are forgotten as the 
angler wades the merry stream and 
casts his flies on the flashing water. He 
is wholly obsessed with his pursuit and 
has unbounded faith in his methods. 

And while the eager expectancy of a 
response to his lures absorbs his every 
faculty, he enjoys, at the same time, in 
a subconscious way, the bounties of Na- 
ture surrounding and investing him. 
The voices of the stream are ever in 
his ears—the lapping and purling of the 
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IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME. 


water as it sparkles on the riffle or 
whirls in the eddies. He is alive to the 
song of the birds, the hum of insects, 
and the whispering of the leaves as the 
sunlight filters through them. 

But it does not follow that one must 
be a fly fisherman to obtain the full 
measure of enjoyment of such an out- 
ing. Mother Nature is equally kind to 
all who seek her solitudes. Even the 
boy angler, with bent pin and earth- 
worm bait, is conscious of her moods 
and expressions, though he does not re- 
alize it at the time; in after years there 
will suddenly flash on memory’s mirror 
that very scene of his boyhood. 

He can scent the pungent odor of the 
mint that grew on the bank and remem- 
ber the flash of the butterfly’s wing 
that went sailing by, the rustle and 
quiver of the leaves overhead, and the 
cool and grateful sensation as he laved 
his bare feet in the stream. All this 
he remembers distinctly, even though he 
fails to recollect whether it was a min- 
now or a sunfish that he caught, or how 
many of them. 


But better than an occasional outing 
is to camp for a week or a month be- 
side a tumbling mountain stream, a 
brawling river, or a placid lake. The 
pleasures of angling can then be diversi- 
fied by sauntering through the woods, 
climbing the hills, or rowing and sail- 
ing on the lake. Everywhere, on every 
hand, there is always something worth 
while—gathering and studying the wild 
flowers, observing the characteristics of 
the trees, collecting insects, or watching 
the amusing antics of the birds—enough 
to occupy all one’s time during the day. 

Then at night one can view with 
wonder and delight the starry canopy 
overhead, where the stars shine with 
more brilliancy and in greater numbers 
than are seen in the haunts of men. 
Perhaps then only does the city dwel- 
ler see the flaming belt of Orion, the 
big and little dippers, and the Pleiades 
in the full glory of their surroundings. 

Though there are degrees in angling, 
he of the first degree, the still fisher 
with alder rod, enjoys the sport with as 
much genuine love and zest as the mas- 
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ter of angling with his slender wand of 
split bamboo and fairylike flies. Even 
the colored brother, with his hickory 
pole and crawfish bait, finds sport galore 
in yanking out a channel catfish. ‘The 
outdoor environment and the voices of 
Nature appeal to each one the same. 
All are brothers of the angle. 

The expert fly fisher who offers his 
silken gage of a Jock Scott fly to the 
lordly salmon, a polka fly to the game- 
some black bass, a coachman to the 
brook trout, or a gray hackle to the 
graceful grayling, is, perhaps, to be en- 
vied. For, although his address to each 
fish requires various methods and much 
modification of his tools and tackle, he 
is equally at home with all—the fifteen- 
ounce rod for salmon, the seven-ounce 
for black bass, the six-ounce for trout, 
or one of five ounces for grayling. So, 
also, as to the caliber of his line and 
leader and the size of his flyhook; each 
must be commensurate with the size 
and gameness of his quarry. 

In legitimate angling the Atlantic 
salmon is lord of all. His capture re- 
quires the skill and finesse of the fin- 


ished angler, and the use of the most 
approved tackle, which is the outcome 
of the experience of centuries. The 
wild leap for freedom of the hooked fish, 
his stubborn resistance, his fierce fight- 
ing, his sulking, and his final gaffing 
have been extolled by eminent and ex- 
pert fishers for hundreds of years, and 
recorded by the pens of ready and en- 
thusiastic British writers. At the pres- 
ent day, in America, fortunes are spent 
yearly in his pursuit, for verily it is an 
expensive sport which can be had only 
on leased Canadian rivers and to a lim- 
ited extent on one or two streams in 
Maine. 

The several species of Pacific salmon 
do not rise to the artificial fly, more’s 
the pity, and are of no interest to the 
fly fisher. During the days of “ 54—40 
or a fight” an old Scotch official and 
salmon fisher said: “Dom the country; 
the saumon will no rise to the fly; let 
the Yankees have it.” 

On the other hand, the favorite 
American game fish, the black bass, which 
now has a local habitation and a name 
in every State of the Union, as well as in 
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Canada and Mexico, can be fished 
for without money and without 
price, so far as the waters are con- 
cerned. ‘The large-mouth black bass 
was caught by the first English col- 
onists of Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and Florida, who bestowed on him 
the names of “salmon” and “‘trout”’ 
as a tribute to his gameness. ‘The 
early French voyageurs knew him 
intimately and well, while the 
small-mouth black bass was the fa- 
vorite game fish of enthusiastic an- 
glers of the Middle West fully a 
century ago. But it was not until 
fifty years later, when the black 
bass was introduced into the waters 
of the Eastern States, that he came 
into his own as an acknowledged 
peer among game fishes. 

The life histories of both the 
large-mouth and small-mouth bass 
are now common knowledge. All 
over the length and breadth of our 
land, from Maine to California, 
wherever there is a lakelet, the 
large-mouth bass may be found 
sunning himself among the water 
lilies and bulrushes, while the small- 
mouth bass rears his spiny crest and 
flashes his bronze armor in almost every 
stream from New York to Arkansas. 
No other game fish is now so eagerly 
sought by the tens of thousands of 
anglers of every degree as the black 
bass, and no other game fish is so ac- 
cessible on lake, pond, or stream, either 
by wading or fishing from a boat or 
from the bank. 

In the Eastern States no other game 
fish is so well known and prized as the 
brook trout. Perhaps no other is held 
in such veneration by the veterans of 
the angling guild, who view with sor- 
row and regret its passing from many 
of its native streams. And though it 
is being replaced with the English 
brown trout and the Pacific rainbow 
trout, no other can ever win the same 
love and affection with which the ruby- 
studded living arrow of the crystal wa- 
ters is regarded by the old-timers. They 
hark back to the days of long ago, when 
barefooted they trudged along the 
brookside, their pathway adorned with 
trailing arbutus, their ears attuned to 




















REALIZATION. 


the song sparrow, but with eyes ever 
alert for the trout under the bank. 
And how this is all lived over again 
as their children and grandchildren go 
back to the old home, during the vaca- 
tion months, and fish the same brooks 
and gather flowers and health. Or per- 
haps it is the old pond where the bull- 
pout or even a pickerel may still be 
found and the water lilies still bloom. 
If one cannot visit the haunts of the 
salmon, black bass, trout, or grayling, 
there are always other fishes to claim 
the attention of the true angler, who 
with the lightest tackle can still enjoy 
the pleasures of the sport. It is not so 
much the character and esteem of the 
fish itself as the spirit with which the 
angler enters into the game. With a 
rod of three or four ounces and midge 
artificial flies, the rock bass, white bass, 
crappie, perch, blue gill, or even the 
common sunfish will afford as much real 
sport, per se, as more pretentious fishes. 
And for camp fare there are no better 
dainties for the camper with a camper’s 
appetite. 
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WHERE THE ROAD CROSSES THE RIVER. 























LUNCH TIME IS NOT THE LEAST 






In this country of abundance in both 
species and numbers of fishes, many real 
game fishes are apt to be ignored. In 
England, on the contrary, where there 
are comparatively few species, thousands 
of anglers who are debarred from pre- 
served waters, or who cannot afford the 
expense of salmon or trout fishing, are 
just as enthusiastic in pursuit of such 
coarse fish as roach, dace, rudd, bream, 
or barbel, all members of the minnow 
family, none of which is equal in game- 
ness to our chub or fallfish. We have 
a minnow in the streams of the Pacific 
slope three or four feet long that takes 
bait freely and rises to the artificial fly, 
but it is not a game fish and is not much 
sought except by the Indian. And then, 
unfortunately, we have the German 
carp, which by some is considered a 
game fish in England, but in this coun- 
try is anathema, and justly so. 

If one is not a fly fisher he can still 
use bait, minnows, crawfish, worms, 
grubs, and grasshoppers. It makes lit- 
tle difference as to the lure employed, 
for the chief object is to capture the 
quarry, and it is all one to the fish 
whether it succumbs to an artificial fly 
or to the humble and lowly earthworm. 
In salt-water fishing bait is almost 
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universally used, as shrimps, crabs, 
clams, sand- and blood-worms. And 
what a joy it is to the men, women, 
and children of the cities to leave be- 
hind the dusty streets, the stifling heat 
of brick and mortar, for the seashore, 
to find relief in fishing, bathing, and 
beach combing. Even a single trip on 
an excursion steamer to the fishing 
banks affords a day of real pleasure long 
to be remembered. 

During the summer blackfish or tau- 
tog, bluefish, striped bass, and weakfish 
may be taken in most places along the 
coast of the Middle States. The blue- 
fish, however, is rather uncertain in its 
advent, and may be scarce or plentiful. 
Like the coyote, it hunts its prey in 
company, sometimes in countless num- 
bers, and roams along the coast in quest 
of the schools of small fry, on which 
it descends like the Assyrian of old, its 
cohorts, however, gleaming in blue and 
silver instead of purple and gold. Even 
the flounder, scup, or cunner are not 
to be altogether despised should the 
“tide-runners” refuse to bite. It is only 
their familiarity with his bait that breeds 
the contempt of the fastidious angler. 

With his boat rocking gently on the 
incoming tide, the angler, apart from 
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his fishing, is conscious of the white 
sails shimmering in the offing, the long 
streamer of smoke from the funnel of 
an outgoing steamer, and is not unmind- 
ful of the erratic flight of the sea gulls 
as they scream and hover over the shin- 
ing water and dash into it occasionally 
for some tidbit of flotsam. He pauses 
from his fishing once in a while to ad- 
mire the beauty of the graceful trophies 
in his basket—their pearly tints and 
silvery sheen, their jeweled eyes and 
shapely fins—while the salt breeze fans 
his cheek as he “loafs and invites his 
soul.” Surely the angler has chosen 
the better part in the catalogue of out- 
door sports. 

In the ethics of true sportsmanship 
there are several things in relation to 
angling that it may be well to remem- 
ber: Always kill the fish outright as 
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soon as unhooked; whether using nat- 
ural or artificial bait never, under any 
circumstances, employ more than a 
single hook; and never take more fish 
than your needs demand. ‘The methods 
of the fish hog are not for us. Rather 
let us ponder the advice of good Dame 
Juliana Berners, as applicable now as 
four centuries ago: 

“Also ye shall not be ravenous in 
takyng of your sayd game as to mooche 
at one tyme. . . . As whanne ye have 
a suffycyent mese ye sholde covet no 
more at that tyme. Also ye shall beysye 
yourselfe to nourysth the game in all 
that ye maye, and to dystroye all such 
thynges as ben devourers of it. And all 
those that done after this rule shall have 
the blessynge of God and Saynt Peter, 
whyche he theym graunte, that with his 
preecyous bloode vs boughte.” 
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Illustrated with 
OU have shot canvasback 
on the Chesapeake or in 
the celery lakes of the 


Middle West, perhaps, 
and mallards in the corn 
and teal in the _ rice 


sloughs of the Dakotas and red heads 
along the coast! Great sport! You 
bet; good birds, plenty of ’em, pretty 
shooting. Granted, every bit! I’ve 
done it, too. But ever shoot coots? 
What—no? 

That’s right—not much good—un- 
less you know how to cook ’em. Slow 
fliers? That’s so. No sport? No, sir, 
you’re dead wrong. 

If you live in the Middle West— 
I did once—you'll say: “Coots, huh, 
blue - backed, flap - footed near - ducks. 
Mud hens! Who wants to shoot ’em ?” 

But you’re wrong again. Mud hens? 
Nothing of the sort, just every-day 
scoters—know the breed? Sea ducks— 





fellows that can bore down through 
forty feet of salt water and nail a small 
clam with the ease and precision of a 
mallard “tipping up” for a luscious root. 

And, say, when there are no canvas- 
backed gentlemen, or blue-billed brick 
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by W. H. Wallace 


tops, or any of those restaurant-menu 
fellows, coots are pretty good fun. 
Then, too, sometimes there’s a broad 
bill or so, now and again a black duck, 
and when the ice grinds in the coves, a 


few golden eyes—whistlers we call 
them. 
You may think you have worked 


hard, paddling through five miles of 
crisp wild rice on the way home from 
the mallard grounds; think you have 
sweated icicles—or blood—facing the 
snow-filled norther in the twilight of 
a late day on Lake Koshkonong or some 
other lake where canvasback grow, but 
just try the coots at New York’s back 
door. 

Trash you call them. I called them 
that myself. Not fit to eat, you say. 
Right, unless you know how to do it. 
Cooked like a teal, you'll want to get 
your teeth case hardened and your palate 
galvanized; no getting away from that. 
But cook ’em right—and I'll tell you 
about that later. 

Now, mind you, I’m not saying the 
canvasback and the mallards are not 
more fun, but you can’t get that type 
at the “back door.” They don’t grow 
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there. I’m simply saying that if you 
must shoot—and every man who has 
shot ducks must when the leaves turn 
and the water gets gray—you won't 
have to travel half a thousand miles and 
spend half a thousand dollars getting a 
little real fun with your old double 
barrel. 

That’s one of the beauties of it. You 
can get ’em forty-five minutes from 
Broadway, and even less now with fast 
trains at your service. That is, you can 
get ’em if you have an outfit, or a friend 
with one. And that’s where your 
friends with the gun lust who live 
somewhere along Long Island Sound 
from New Rochelle on up the Con- 
necticut coast come in handy. 

I got my outfit last year. Also I 
got a few birds. The outfit was cheap, 
comparatively. The birds were not. 
‘They cost me a lot of hard work, but 
I paid cheerfully. 

This is what you need—one power 
boat, size and luxuriance to be deter- 
mined by your inclination and your 
pocketbook. One duck boat—a South 
Bay scooter is good, only don’t paint 
her white; drab or green is_ better. 





NEW YORK’S BACK DOOR 
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Have her able, strong, and with enough 
free-board to stand a stiff sea. Then 
you need twenty or thirty stool, a pair 
of oilskins, a tough constitution, and 
a gilt-edge perseverance. ‘That’s all. 

With this outfit at your command, 
coupled with an ordinary knowledge of 
the feeding grounds of the birds, any 
fellow living at New Rochelle, at Pel- 
ham, at Larchmont, at Rye, or Harri- 
son, or any of the towns that border the 
Sound close to the big city can have 
some real hunting, some real hard work, 
a little shooting, and lots of fun. 

I took my first chance at it last sea- 
son. I bought an eighteen-foot launch, 
high forward and aft, a good sea boat, 
for seventy-five dollars—dirt cheap, I 
thought, until my speaking acquaintance 
with the engine ripened into intimacy. 

That engine was first cousin to a 
mule, or a brother to the Grim Reaper. 
It went once. After that it didn’t go. 
I coaxed, threatened, swore. ‘The en- 
gine was oblivious. It went quietly to 
sleep and refused to be awakened. Then 
I concluded it had proven its relation- 
ship to the Reaper chap. It was dead. 
Numerous benzine doctors I called in 











LIE DOWN AND KEEP DOWN UNTIL ‘THE BIRDS ARE IN CLOSE, 
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consultation felt its pulse, sighed, and 
shook their heads. So I buried it. 

I got a new one of the same breed, 
except that it was larger. It was pos- 
sessed of none of the idiosyncrasies of 
its elder brother. It went, and I have 
had no cause to complain. The decoys, 
thirty-six of them I have, though so 
many are not really necessary, cost me 
twelve dollars. 

I owned my gun before, and my shells 
I get wholesale, which helps. The out- 
fit is complete with about the warmest 
assortment of clothes obtainable, barring 
a suit of modish arctic apparel. And 
you'll need those warm duds, too. May- 
be if you’ve shot ducks down on Great 
South Bay with one of those chaps who 
takes you out in his gunning sloop for 
a few dozen dollars a day, you'll say 
“Huh, cold!) Why, what I don’t know 
about cold wouldn’t pass through the 
eye of a number nine needle. Haven't 
I laid in a battery all day on the wind- 


swept flats?” 


No Warm Cabins for Refuge 


Yes, that’s the thing to say, all right. 
I’ve said it myself. But when you get 
tired of the wind-swept flats, you have 
a cozy stove in a comfortable cabin to 
fondle. Cozy cabins and red-hot stoves 
don’t go along with you up in cootdom 
—unless your bank roll is fat. You 
bid adieu to them when you leave the 
house, and you must depend on your 
own resources to keep warm until you 
come back home. 

I wear a suit of real heavy flannels, 
wool socks—two pairs of them—rubber 
boots, a chamois and flannel vest, two 
flannel shirts, and a warm suit of 
clothes. 

And right here comes in a matter of 
importance. Heavy suits come in all 
colors. Don’t get a light-hued one. A 
man shooting on the open water, wheth- 
er from a duck boat or battery, should 
dress in dark clothing. Light colors 
show up too plainly. This applies to 
hats also. Light-brown khaki coats 
and caps are fit only for shore shooting 
from a blind and have no place on the 
open water. 

Black, blue, or very dark brown or 
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gray are the best. Also get a cap with 
substantial ear flaps, for these easters 
and northers that grind their teeth on 
hard fine snow cut sharp and cruel, and 
if you are not on your guard you will find 
those white spots popping out on your 
ears that mean the frozen agony. 

Now let’s have a look at you rigging 
out for the early flight. It’s a whole 
lot better to have a partner with you. 
It lightens toil and promotes safety. 
While you are in the duck boat, the 
other fellow can be cruising about down 
to leeward, picking up your dead birds 
and putting up fresh flocks in the hope 
that they will give you a shot. Then, 
too, when you are half frozen and 
cramped to the point of the unendur- 
able, he can “spell” you in the duck 
boat, and you can get up circulation by 
cranking the engine in the power boat 
—especially if it is like the first one I 
had. 

Last, but far from least, he is a giant 
of aid when it comes to dragging up 
your stool from the ice-choked water 
as the twilight creeps in at the end of 
the day, to say nothing of being handy 
to come to your relief in squalls, or 
other emergencies. But you can do it 
alone. Lots of us have and had good 
sport, too. 

Now to get back to rigging your out- 
fit. If you’re an inland canvasback 
man or a coast red-head individual, 
you will begin by trying to anchor 
every decoy on a separate anchor. Of 
course that’s just where your trouble 
will begin. In the old days you used 
to drop your stool in from four to ten 
feet of water. When you're “cooting,” 
you anchor them in not less than twenty 
feet, and usually more. Thus you must 
have a forty-foot anchor line to each 
decoy if you use individual anchors, or 
with your total layout of thirty wooden 
impersonations, you will consume nearly 
a quarter mile of fish line. And good, 
heavy fish line costs something. 

There’s a far better and more econom- 
ical way. Anchor five decoys on each 
line, ten feet apart. That will make 
six strings of, say ninety feet, for your 
total of thirty stool, less than one half 
of the amount which you would other- 
wise consume. 
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YOUR DUCK BOAT SHOULD 


HAVE FREE BOARD ENOUGH 


rO STAND A STIFF SEA. 
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WHEN YOU'RE COLD OR HUNGRY JUST GO ASHORE, 


It is admitted that you can make a 
more natural and imposing array with 
individual anchors, but you don’t need 
to. Coots are not particularly finicky. 
They will come to any kind of a raft 
of decoys. 

And this fact suggests something else. 
I paid twelve dollars for my stool. I 
may have made a mistake. I could 
have saved that twelve. If you are go- 
ing to confine your efforts to coots alone 
and not trouble the broadbill and 
whistlers, you can make your own 
stool a whole lot easier than you think 
you can. You need not round them out 
with anything like the delicate care 
your previous ducking knowledge leads 
you to believe necessary. 

Over in Hempstead harbor many 
men who shoot all autumn make their 
own stool. They do it by taking a 


block of wood four inches thick by 
twelve or fourteen long and six wide. 
They whittle this into a roughly oval 
shape. 


Then they nail a five-inch up- 





right stick at one end to repre- 
sent a neck and paint the whole 
thing black. 

You can make enough stool 
for your needs of this kind in a 
single afternoon at practically 
no cost, and the funny thing is 
that coots will come just as well 
to such grotesque counterfeits 
as to expensive decoys. Indeed, 
one old gunner who had been 
using “boughten” decoys told 
me recently that he was going 
to give them up as the coots 
came better to the “dub” stool. 
But this is not so of broadbill, 
black ducks, and whistlers. You 
need the real article for them. 

In setting out your stool, 
spread them fairly well, and 
then anchor your boat a trifle 
to windward. Once rigged, lie 
down and keep down until the 
birds are in close. And remem- 
ber that they always look a lot 
closer than they are. 

Use rather heavy shot and 
plenty of powder. At least, 
that is my theory. Every man 
knows what he likes to shoot in 
his own gun. I shoot number 
sixes and about 3'4 drams of smokeless 
at most ducks. At coots on the Sound I 
use number three shot and 314 drams of 
powder. They’re hard to kill, and if 
you don’t kill them, you don’t get 
them, for they dive like a loon, and are 
about as hard to bag when they are 
crippled. 

Now, after all this, lots of people 
who live along the Sound will tell you 
that it isn’t worth while going out at 
all. Very often they’re right. Some- 
times they’re dead wrong. It’s up to 
you to know when it’s worth while to 
rig out and when it isn’t. 

It took me about a month to find out 
last season. I killed three birds in five 
or six whirls at it, before I hit the 
psychological moment. Then I hit it 
hard. 

It had rained for two days, with a 
light breeze from the southwest, mis- 
erable weather for lying in a duck boat 
and as bad for bagging birds, for what 
there were were all well offshore in the 
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deep tide water where it was impossible 
to rig. 

At noon of the third day it cleared— 
cleared quick and sharp—the wind haul- 
ing to the northeast and blowing fresh 
and colder every minute. Within an 
hour it was blowing a gale, and the 
northern sky was banked with dull gray 
clouds that looked full of wind and very 
cold. I called up “Pop” on the ’phone. 
Now he’s not a real daddy at all, but 
a sort of sad and melancholy entity 
with only a weak and feeble protest 
when you shove the hard work on him. 
And he’s dead game for the rough 
weather. 


Game in Spite of the Weather 


I could hear the gale singing over the 
wires and almost drowning his voice 
as he answered, but he was ready enough 
to go out, and we met on the shore a 
féw minutes later, bundled to the ears 
in wool and oilskin. As our little en- 
gine kicked our boat out around the 
head of the breakwater into the full 
strength of the wind, we could see long 
files of ducks flying low over the water 
as they beat their way in from the open 
to the lee of the shore. 

We rigged the stool in twenty feet 
of water close to a black rock that lifted 
a foot above the gray of the flood tide, 
and anchored the duck boat a little to 
windward of them. I took first chance, 
and “Pop” in the power boat kicked 
away a quarter of a mile to leeward. 
And, say, that was a great afternoon! 
The birds, battling in from the rough 
sea, came low and steadily. They just 
fell over themselves to get close to the 
stool because I was rigged where they 
wanted to come. 

That reminds me of an important 
fact. Whether you are shooting from 
a battery or a duck boat or a point, 
or anywhere over decoys, you must 
be rigged where the birds want to 
come, or your wooden facsimiles won't 
amount to a row of pins. That was 
demonstrated to me last fall on Great 
South Bay, where we had lain in a bat- 
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tery to a total of six birds for as many 
hours. ‘Then we moved to another 
shoal where we had seen birds that 
passed us without batting an eye alight- 
ing, and those same birds that had given 
us the glassy stare previously interfered 
with each other in their endeavors to get 
to our stool first. 

But this day on the Sound we were 
fixed right. Everything that came along 
within a quarter of a mile of us, gave 
us a look. I kept “Pop” busy doing 
acrobatics with the skiff picking up dead 
birds; besides the much-despised coots, 
there were a few other birds, three broad- 
bill, and an occasional black duck. 

At the end of an hour he took my 
place, and until twilight rushed in 
down the screaming norther we had 
steady shooting. We had twenty-two 
birds when, wet and half frozen, we 
kicked home through the darkness of 
the winter night, and we got them with- 
in tive miles of Larchmont with its big 
yacht club and large houses built all 
along the water front. All of which 
proves that sometimes it’s worth while. 

And now, before you laugh at the 
old back coots, go out and take a hack 
at them yourself, and don’t pass judg- 
ment on their table qualities until you 
have tried this recipe: 

Take three husky coots and skin 
them. Don’t try to pick them—you 
can’t do it. Joint the birds and cut 
the meat from the breasts. Put in a 
pot, cover with salt water, and boil 
until tender. How long this process 
should be continued depends largely 
upon the resisting powers of the birds. 
Two hours usually suffice. Then line 
a baking dish with pie crust and have 
it ready to fill as soon as the duck is 
cooked. 

Place the meat and the liquor from 
boiling, together with four hard-boiled 
eggs cut in quarters and four pared 
potatoes, in the dish, seasoning mean- 
time. Cover with pie crust and brown. 
Serve hot, and you won’t recognize the 
poor old coot. He will have undergone 
a regeneration, and the pie of the above 
specifications will feed six hungry souls. 
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From the Natl News Ass'n, 
WHEN THE ENGLISHMAN GOES OUT FOR PHEASANTS HE TAKES NO CHANCES ON 
THE BIRDS NOT GETTING UP. 

















From the Nat'l News Ass‘n. 


ENGLAND’S FUTURE KING HAS AMPLE CHOICE OF WOODCOCK FEATHERS FOR HIS 
COLLECTION, 
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IG baggage!” grunted griz- 
zled old William Du Some 
as he surveyed the heap of 
boxes and “turkeys” piled 
on the wharf at Parry Sound. 
“ Big baggage! ” echoed stal- 
wart young Henri Michaux, significantly 
rubbing the back of Pierre the cook. 
There was reason for their exclama- 
tions. The Publisher, who had looked 
after outfitting our little party, is a 
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strong believer in luxurious roughing it. 
Though for a score of years he has 
hearkened annually to the wild world’s 
whisper, he has never acquired the art 
of cutting down impedimenta. He 
wants all the comforts and appliances 
of civilized life, even in the wilderness. 
It is enough to say that he brought two 
fountain pens and bulkier articles in 

proportion. 
The Rare Book Man, who was hav- 
ing his first camping experi- 
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ence, carried with him a bun- 
dle of clothespins and a pair 
of shoe trees. All four of us 
indulged in the luxury of 
pneumatic mattresses and sleep- 
ing bags. 

It is astonishing, however, 
how much baggage a thirty- 
five-foot Mackinaw boat like 
the Genesee can swallow. In 
half an hour all our belongings 
had disappeared in her ca- 
pacious maw, and, with our 
three rowboats in tow, we 
were sailing out of the harbor. 
There was hardly a breath of 
air stirring, and all day we beat 
slowly up the coast at a snail’s 
pace among the countless rocky, 
evergreen-covered islands. 

About five o’clock we landed 
on one of these islands, pitched 
our tents, and then, two in a 
boat with a guide in each to 
row, set out to pick up some 
fish for supper. In half an 
hour the Doctor of Philosophy 
caught two bass, and his com- 
panion, the ‘Treasurer, one, 
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averaging about a pound and 
a half, while the other boat 
was equally fortunate. They 
were the first fish and no oth- 
ers caught on the whole trip 
tasted half so good. Next 
morning the scholastic landed 
three more, one of them a 
three-pounder, by still-fishing 
from the rocks. 

But it was not until we 
passed Point - au - Baril and 
camped at the mouth of the 
Naiscootyong that real fish- 





ing began. South of the 
Point, as those who have 


threaded the mazes of the 
Thirty Thousand Islands are 
aware, there are many sum- 
mer cottages and hotels, and 
the water is somewhat fished 
out. Even there, however, 
catches are easily made that 
would cause the ordinary an- 
gler to sit up and rub his eyes. 
Beyond Point-au-Baril one 
can go twenty miles without 
seeing a house or a person, 
and the fishing is consequent- 
ly better than farther south. 

We reached Naiscootyong one day 
just before noon. That afternoon old 
William rowed the Publisher and the 
Doctor of Philosophy to a narrow inlet 
that fairly swarmed with bass. After 
getting a few strikes we landed on some 
shelving rocks, and in less than an hour 
the Publisher landed ten bass weighing 
from one to three pounds, while the 
scholastic went him five better, notwith- 
standing the fact that he broke his rod 
subduing his biggest fish. When we 
stopped at last, it was not because the 
fish had ceased to bite, but because it had 
ceased to be sport and was merging on 
murder. 

Such catches are by no means excep- 
tional. Henri says that the record catch 
is ninety-six in a single day. A party of 
about thirty Pittsburgers who were at 
Naiscootyong in a large houseboat caught 
over four hundred in a day. Their 
largest weighed four and a half pounds 
—which is large for a bass. Such 
catches—I learned later—are unlawful, 
eight bass per rod being the maximum 




















FIGHTING OUR WAY THROUGH THE LOG JAM. 


number allowed per day by the laws of 
Ontario. 

With us, however, bass fishing was a 
mere incident. Our hearts were set on 
bigger prey, so, after one night at Nais- 
cootyong, we ran northward toward the 
Peak of Killarney until one afternoon 
there loomed ahead a line of everlasting 
granite. In its walls appeared an open- 
ing like the mouth of some fossil monster 
out of which issued French River, 
brown with ooze from rotting leaves and 
trees and roots. Leaving the Genesee 
moored at French River Village, a 
quaint little lumbering place with two 
stores, a mill, and an assorted popula- 
tion of French, English, Indians, and 
half-breeds, we set off next day up the 
river in our three rowboats on muskel- 
lunge intent. 

The task before us was no easy one, 
which partly accounts for the fact that 
so few sportsmen visit these waters— 
unsurpassed though they are both for 
fishing and for natural beauty. The 
French River is ordinarily a broad, deep 














NOW WE PASSED AMONG 
stream, or rather labyrinth of chenails, 
lakes, and bays where a stranger might 
wander aimlessly for weeks. In places, 
however, the ever present rocks contract 
the river into a narrow torrent, with 
rapids and falls that must be portaged 
around. 

The first of these rapids was only 
two miles above the river’s mouth—no 
gentle ripple but a spot where the water 
plunged over rocky ledges, gurgled under 
drifted trees, boiled in rugged chasms, 
and filled the wilderness with its un- 
ceasing ravings. As we made the port- 
age the mosquitoes pounced upon us in 
swarms, but luckily the season was too 
late for that tiny black pest—the ‘“‘ No- 
see-’em-bite-’em-damn-’em ” of the In- 
dians. 

No sooner were we around the rapids 
than we ran into a great log jam, con- 
taining thousands of logs from camps 
far up toward Lake Nipissing. Jump- 
ing the boats over the half-submerged 
booms in a way that made the Rare 
Book Man wish himself safe at home, 
we pushed and shoved our way through 


PINE-TUFTED ROCKY ISLANDS. 

























the logs beyond. Much of the way our 
guides were out upon loose logs, and 
now and then one of them, in recon- 
noitering, ran a hundred yards or more 
over them in a manner that would have 
made an old-fashioned Harlem billy 
goat turn a delicate green with envy. 
After all, however, the feat, as those of 
us who tried it discovered, is by no means 
so difficult as it appears. The secret lies 
in springing lightly from log to log with 
such rapidity that they do not have time 
to sink, pausing only on the very 
largest. 

Still, it is dangerous work, for a slip 
means a fall into the water, and once 
underneath the logs, the chances of get- 
ting your head up into the air again are 
none too good. Considering the fact that 
a large proportion of Northern lumber- 
men are unable to swim, it is astonishing 
that more are not drowned. 

For two days, trolling from time to 
time and catching many bass and pike, 
we battled against logs and current. 
Now we passed among pine-tufted rocky 
islands, where patriarchal fir trees, 
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shaggy with pendant mosses, cast black 
shadows, while in the water below the 
bleached limbs of some fallen monarch 
of the woods formed an ambush for 
voracious finny monsters waiting for 
their prey. Again we passed between 
walls of gneissic granite, in whose crev- 
ices the bearded cedar clung with snake- 
like roots, while aloft the rock maple, 
the aspen, and the glistening birch 
reared their light green foliage beneath 
the towering white pine. 

Anon we saw where some rushing fire 
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in the three hundred years since Cham- 
plain, the Father of New France, passed 
through it to behold for the first time 
the Mer Douce, the Fresh Water Sea of 
the Hurons. In that day, owing to the 
ubiquity of the dreaded Iroquois about 
Erie and Ontario, the French River, 
Lake Nipissing, and the Ottawa formed 
the great aboriginal route between east 
and west, and along the portage tracks 
the solid rock was worn smooth by un- 
told generations of moccasined feet. 

To the Doctor of Philosophy, who 














CONTENT WITH 


had scorched the rocks and left dead, 
blasted trunks standing amidst the black- 
ened stumps and prostrate bodies of 
comrades half consumed. From_ be- 
hind lichen-clad rocks the stealthy lynx 
watched us as we glided by; the awk- 
ward porcupine waddled leisurely with 
rustling quills into the thicket; the loons 
dived into the brown water; and startled 
deer, come down to drink in some reedy 
cove, bounded off like huge rabbits. 
We were passing through a primeval 
wilderness which has changed but little 
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loves his Parkman as men ought to love 
their wives, it required but little effort 
of the imagination to behold flotillas of 
canoes manned by befeathered savages 
and care-free coureurs de bois in gay 
capotes and gaudy sashes or hunting- 
shirts of smoked deerskin, bordered with 
fringes and the quills of the porcupine. 
In an effort to make the illusion more 
complete, he more than once asked Henri 
and old William to sing that beautiful 
but endless chanson a l’aviron, or boat 
song, of the voyageurs, “ The White 
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Rose.” For some reason, perhaps it was 
bashfulness, perhaps the reserve inbred 
with their Indian blood, they could not 
be induced to comply. After all, ’twas 
little matter, for he knew many of the 
verses by heart: 


“Mais je n’ai trouvé personne 
Que le rossignol, chantant la belle rose, 
La belle rose du rosier blanc! 
Qui me dit dans son langage 
Marie-toi, car il est temps, a la belle rose, 
A la belle rose du rosier blanc! ” 
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dividing into three streams, pours itself 
with unceasing roar into a foaming cal- 
dron. Camping upon the brink of the 
falls, we were ready next morning to 
begin the chief business of our journey— 
fishing for ‘lunge. 

The muskellunge, or muskellonge, or 
maskinonge—three of the forty differ- 
ent ways the gentleman’s name is spelled 
—is, as probably most readers are aware, 
first cousin to the pike, that is, both be- 
long to the genus esox, the pike being of 
the species /ucius, the ‘lunge of nobilior. 











THE GRAND RECOLLET WHERE THE RIVER POURS ITSELF INTO A FOAMING CALDRON. 


At evening we pitched our tents on the 
shelving rocks. The sun soon dropped 
behind the rugged hills, but the after- 
glow of the North long furnished light. 
Far into the night our fire of resinous 
wood glared against the dark trees and 
cliffs and shone far out over the river, 
while we sat and listened to the weird 
cries of the loons from the outer black- 
ness. 

Late one afternoon we entered a deep 
gorge, some miles up which we came to 
the Grand Récollet, where the river, 





The ‘lunge, however, is infinitely gamier 
than the pike, is much better eating, and 
is the tarpon of Northern waters. He 
who after a fair fight lands a big ‘lunge 
has performed a feat that he will prob- 
ably tell to his children’s children. 
Early next morning the Doctor of 
Philosophy, rising with unwonted 
promptitude, slipped to the brink of the 
falls and began casting his number five 
spinner into the swirling eddies in the 
hope of stealing a march on his compan- 
ions. But an eight-pound pike and a 
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two-pound bass were the only fruits of 
his labor. If there were any ‘lunge 
about, they disdained his efforts. 

Breakfast over, we trolled, two men 
to a boat, in the rapids below the falls. 
Bass and pike bit freely, and the Rare 
Book Man and the Doctor of Philosophy 
both caught twelve-pounders of the latter 
variety. To tell the truth, however, we 
would have much preferred that these 
fish, which we immediately threw back, 
should leave our hooks alone; but un- 
fortunately no hook or bait (we used 
number five spinners baited with six 
inches of white pike-gut) has yet been 
devised which is equivalent to a sign: 
“For ’Lunge Only; No Others Need 
Apply.” Perforce we had to haul in 
whatever chanced to bite, praying mean- 
while that the next strike would be a 
lunge. 

Toward noon, as William’s boat, con- 
taining the scholastic and the Rare Book 
Man, was passing slowly across the 
mouth of a little cove, there came such a 
tremendous tug at the scholastic’s line 
that he knew that esox nobilior had at 


last accepted the challenge. But his fond 
hopes were quickly dashed. A sunken 
log gave the fish an opportunity of 
which he was not slow to take advantage. 
In five seconds the line was snarled about 
the log and the lucky fish was free 
again. 

While William was disentangling the 
line, the other boat came up and lay to 
close by. Suddenly the Publisher emit- 
ted a yell, his reel began to play a lively 
tune, and presently far down the stream 
a great finny form rose to the surface for 
a moment but did not break water. 

“It’s a lunge!” yelled the Publisher; 
“and he’s the biggest fish I ever 
hooked! ” 

Then followed a battle royal. Henri 
rowed the boat slowly about in the center 
of the river, while the Publisher matched 
the angling arts gained by twenty years 
of fishing experience against the ’lunge’s 
weight and cunning. For half an hour 
the contest continued, and then, thor- 
oughly exhausted, the fish was dragged 
into the boat by Henri. A crack on the 
head with a club, and the king of 
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northern game fishes lay quivering in the 
bottom of the boat. 

The “king” in this instance, how- 
ever, proved to be a queen, but she made 
up for it in weight, pulling the scales 
down to twenty-six and one half pounds. 
On one side of her mouth—which was 
far bigger than a lady’s should be—was 
a fresh wound, made doubtless by the 
scholastic’s hook, and the envious Doctor 
of Philosophy realized, as he gazed at it, 
that that log had probably caused him 
to lose the chance of a lifetime. 

Numerous pike and bass succumbed 
to our prowess during the remainder of 
the day, but not another ‘lunge took 
hold. Next morning we set out once 
more up the river and camped that night 
on an island above the first of the Five- 
Mile Rapids. In the morning we fished 
far up the river, portaging around the 
rapids, but a nasty rain set in and at one 
o'clock we returned to camp without hav- 
ing made the acquaintance of any more 
‘lunge. Late in the afternoon the 
weather cleared, and we rowed up a 
wide bay about two miles long whose 
mouth was near the camp. 


One for the Doctor of Philosophy 


As the boat containing the Publisher 
and the scholastic was moving slowly 
along near one shore, the latter was sud- 
denly aroused from his reverie by a 
tremendous tug on his line. 

“*Lunge!” grunted Henri. “ Keep 
the line tight and the rod down.” 

Standing up in the boat, the Doctor 
of Philosophy did his best, for it was 
doubtful if he would have another 
chance. Suddenly, forty yards away, a 
great fish shot four feet into the air, gave 
a vicious shake, and fell with a resound- 
ing splash back into the river. But the 
taut line held the hook firmly fixed in 
the bony mouth, so the fish changed his 
tactics and began a series of rushes. 

He was wonderfully active and 
seemed absolutely tireless. For more 
than thirty minutes by the watch he kept 
up the game of seesaw. First he would 
allow himself to be reeled in toward the 
boat; then he would take the hook in his 
teeth and go dashing away with a force 
that meant: “Give me line or I will 
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break it!” At last, however, he was 
drawn, still struggling, into the boat. 

His wonderfully game fight had led 
us to expect an exceptionally large fish, 
but he brought the scales down to only 
seventeen and one half pounds. “ But 
he is the prettiest, best-proportioned 
‘lunge I ever saw,” said the experienced 
Publisher. 

An hour later the Publisher landed a 
smaller ‘lunge after a comparatively 
short fight. ‘Then, while the two boats 
were lying close together in a small cove 
and no one was pretending to fish, 
another ‘lunge came right to the surface 
of the water and seized the Publisher’s 
carelessly dangling hook. But the line 
snarled over the end of the rod, and in 
a moment broke like a cobweb. That 
bay, in fact, seemed alive with ‘lunge, 
for next day the Treasurer landed a 
twenty-pounder, while others were seen 
swimming about. Nevertheless, the Rare 
Book Man was unable to get a single 
strike, though he fished persistently at 
every opportunity, all the way back to 
French River Village. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, any tyro can catch at least one 
‘lunge, though the recent completion of 
two railroads across the French, by ren- 
dering the fishing grounds more easily 
accessible, will probably soon change all 
this. 

At present the whole French River 
region is, in very truth, a paradise for 
fishermen. Game, too, is abundant. 
“ Partridges,” i.e., ruffed grouse, are 
plentiful. There are still a few moose; 
the Doctor of Philosophy one day found 
a dead one, a two-year-old bull with the 
horns still in velvet—killed probably by 
some hungry Indian. Bear signs were 
seen several times, and deer, I verily be- 
lieve, are thicker than sheep in Ohio and 
Indiana. This was, of course, not the 
open season for game, although some 
fishermen take the position that if a deer 
jumps into a boat the occupants have the 
right to defend themselves. We, for- 
tunately, did not have such an experience 
—either literally or metaphorically. 
Consequently our menu was not varied 
by “ forest lamb.” 

For other purposes than sport the 
country is comparatively worthless. The 
whole region is one rugged mass of 
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gneissic granite, covered over in places 
with scrubby pine and some hardwood 
timber growing in crevices of the rocks. 
In the whole one hundred and sixty 
miles from the Five-Mile Rapids back 
to Penetanguishene at the southern end 
of Georgian Bay we did not see a piece 
of soil large enough for a moderate-sized 
garden, nor are there any sand or gravel 
beaches worth mentioning. Fish, game, 
timber, blueberries, and cranberries are 
the chief products and are likely to con- 
tinue so. 
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When the hundred-million-dollar ship 
canal projected through the French 
River to the Ottawa is constructed—if it 
ever is—these rugged shores will witness 
an endless procession of vessels carrying 
—to Buffalo’s loss—the wheat and other 
products of the remote Northwest. This 
will spoil some of the choice ‘lunge fish- 
ing spots, but the region in general will 
always remain a labyrinthine wilderness 
of innumerable rocky islands, hills, bays, 
rivers, and lakes, a paradise for the 
sportsman and the nature lover, 
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BY 


GEORGE F. MARSH 


W HAT hover ghostlike at thy birth-hour, 
Little brown babe in a skin tepee? 
There in the gloom where the low skies lower, 

Who are the phantoms three? 


One 
One 
And 


is Hunger and one is Cold, 
is the wraith of a Pain untold, 
all are Death in the lonesome wold; 


These are the spirits that shepherd thee, 
Little brown babe in the skin tepee. 


What see the Sisters who watch so near, 
Round little elf of an Eskimo? 

Well may thy moaning mother fear 
Visions their eyes may know. 


A dark thing still, on the drifting floes; 
Something asleep in the starlit snows, 
With naught to worry its long repose; 
Conjure they this for a mother’s woe, 
Round little elf of an Eskimo. 


What cries shrill on the bitter gale, 
Little white soul of a sailor’s son? 
Hears she, who bore thee, that eerie wail, 

Kissing her blue-eyed one? 


’Tis but the maids of the sea who weep 

For a drowned white face where the gray tides sweep. 
Ah, chiil is the shroud of the pitiless deep! 

This is the thread that the Fates have spun, 

Little white soul of a sailor’s son. 





IT LOOKS FROM A BALLOON 
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THEY LOOK LIKE BEEHIVES, BUT THEY ARE REALLY HOUSES IN THE OUTSKIRTS 
OF A PROSPEROUS TOWN. 











FROM HIGHER UP THE EARTH UNFOLDS LIKE A RELIEF MAP, 
28 














WHERE CLOUD BILLOWS ROLL LIKE THE 














AND THEN THE EARTH AGAIN WITH BEEHIVE HOUSES AND ROADS LIKE A 
GEOMETRICAL DESIGN. 








HANCE 


OF THE GRAND CANON 


Sy Dey Wen Willey O 


YHE Grand Cajon of the 

Colorado River is the 

biggest hole in this coun- 

try, but when you get 

out on the Arizona mesa 

and hear about it you 

will also hear about John Hance. John 
is worth hearing about, however, for his 
association with the cafion is a story 
worth telling. A quarter of a century 
ago he first reached the rim of the cafion 
hunting for some grazing ground in the 
desert for a few steers. As luck would 
have it, Hance chanced into a little 
basin on the very edge of the abyss 
where the only spring water for a hun- 


dred miles around moistens a few acres, 
enough to let the grass grow. It looked 
good to him and there he _ located 
“Hance’s Ranch,” known all over the 
Southwest as the only ranch on the 
verge of the cafion. 

Here he put up a log house. His 
dooryard is a little grove of stunted 
pines. His back yard is—the cafion. 
You cannot see it from the house be- 
cause the rock wall of the rim turns 
upward and reaches above the roof. So 
when Hance wants to go to the back 
yard he climbs a wooden stairway. 
When he reaches the top he looks off 
into the world forty miles in a straight 
line, while the river flows 
six thousand feet below his 








JOHN 
POINTING OUT A TRAIL. 





HANCE, THE FAMOUS GUIDE OF THE 
CANON 
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“observatory.” 

No nature lover on earth 
has such a scene as Hance 
views every morning, for 
here is one of the corners 
of the canon where it turns 
from the south to the 
southwest and a picture of 
vastness, of silence, of des- 
olation has been made that 
no human being can realize 
unless he has stood on the 
rock that Hance calls his 
observatory. And_ every 
morning of his life he goes 
to it: That’s his religion. 

The man’s life is bound 
up in this gap in the uni- 
verse. Nothing can take 
him away from it. When 
he dies he is to be buried 
in its depths so that he will 
never be apart from it. A 
few years ago a brother in 
Honolulu tried to induce 
him to come there to live. 
He went as far as Los An- 
geles, then turned around 
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and came back to what he calls home. 
Civilization was not for him. 

The cafon was his home—and that 
is what he tells the few travelers who 
have been venturesome enough to reach 
his isolated abode. Here he keeps busy. 
When Hance thinks it time to sell his 
cattle he drives them a hundred miles 
over the desert trail to the nearest rail- 
road. If the two or three water holes 
have not been drained the stock may 
reach the cars alive, but more than once 
he has come through with only half a 
herd. But Hance always comes through 

Small, wiry, he is all bone and 
muscle, and even now at nearly seventy 
he can walk sixty miles between sunup 
and sunup, and tire the toughest mus- 
tang that ever trod the prairie. His 
wonderful endurance is shown by his 
trips into the underworld. 

When Hance first came to the rim 
where he lives, no human being, not 
even a mountain goat, could go down 
those cliffs. So he made what he calls 
the Red Cafion Trail. Five miles long, 
the lower end a mile below the head, 
it is a zigzag path dug and cut on the 


face of the great walls, in places not a 


foot wide. Here and there the “trail” 
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31 
is a wooden post propped against the 
rock with cleats fastened across it for 
steps—the cafion side so steep that no 
other foothold can be made. 

Up and down this devil’s staircase 
he clambered to spend days and weeks 
in those depths looking for gold and 
hunting mountain sheep that manage 
to live in some of the crevices. Finally, 
the Red Cafion Trail was partly washed 
out by the winter snow melting on the 
rim. Hance located a second route and 
made what is known as Hance’s Trail. 

It is now used by the tourist who may 
wish to get into this corner of the canon 
—if he is willing to pay a dollar toll 
each way and risk his neck. If he wants 
Hance the old man will play the part 
of guide, as he is more familiar with 
that world without life than any other 
who has ventured into it. 

Hance is the foremost of all the cafion 
guides, but he has been going in and out 
of it over twenty years. He has actual- 
ly lived in what he calls the “fissure” 
when the rigor of winter has driven 
him from the rim, for so deep is the 
bottom that the temperature of a Jan- 
uary day is as that of May on the sur- 
face. 


MAINE 


HE tote-road beckons through the pines! 
To packs and trails again! 

Come, “ Bucko” ! drop your drear designs 
And take a taste o’ Maine! 


Your legs may weary of the tramp, 
Your shoulders stiffen, sore; 

But there'll be balm in every camp 
When the day’s jaunt is o’er! 


And then how good 


the coffee’ll smell! 


How good the trout and bacon! 
For every joy a blessed bell 
Of memory will awaken! 


The music that the mart has stilled 


Will bubble up 


again— 


Come, “ Bucko,” boy! the kits are billed: 
We'll take a taste o’ Maine! 














LIGHTNING 
Qby Lane Grey 


Illustrated by Stanley Arthurs 


EWARD: $500 will be 
paid for the death of 
Lightning, leader of the 
Sevier range of wild 
horses.” “ Utah Cattle 
Company.” 

This notice, with a letter, coming by 
stage and messenger to the Stewarts, 
brightened what had been a dull pros- 
pect. Seldom did a whole year’s work, 
capturing and corralling mustangs in the 
canons and on the plateaus, pay them 
half as much as the reward offered for 
this one stallion. The last season had 
been a failure altogether. A string of 
pintos and mustangs, representing 
months of hazardous toil, had climbed 
out of a canon corral and escaped to 
their old haunts. So on the strength of 
this opportunity the brothers packed and 
rode out of Fredonia across the Arizona 
line into Utah. 

Two days took them beyond and 
above the Pink Cliffs to the White Sage 


plateau, and there the country became 
new to them. From time to time a 
solitary sheepherder, encountered with 
his flocks on a sage slope, set them in the 
right direction, and on the seventh day 
they reached Bain, the most southerly of 
the outposts of the big Utah ranches. It 
consisted of a water hole, a corral, a log- 
cabin, and some range riders. 

Generally mustang wranglers, men 
who lived by catching mustangs, were 
held in contempt by the rangers and cow- 
boys of that ironbound desert country. 
For mustangs were harder to catch than 
deer, and when captured and broken 
brought only a few dollars per head. 
The Stewarts, however, though they had 
never earned any money to speak of, were 
famous all over the two States. Stories 
of their wonderful pursuits, of their fleet 
mustangs, and trailing hounds, had be- 
come camp-fire gossip on the ranges, so 
their advent at Bain aroused interest. 

Lee and Cuth Stewart were tall, 





LIGHTNING 


lean Mormons, as bronzed as desert 
Navajos, cool, silent, gray-eyed, still- 
faced. Both wore crude homespun gar- 
ments. much the worse for wear; boots 
that long before had given the best in 
them; laced leather wristbands thin and 
shiny from contact with lassoes; and old 
gray slouch hats that would have dis- 
graced cowboys. But this threadbare 
effect did not apply to the rest of the out- 
fit, which showed a care that must have 
been in proportion to its hard use. And 
the five beautiful mustangs, Bess in par- 
ticular, proved that the Stewarts were 
Indians at the end of every day, for they 
certainly had camped where there were 
grass and water. The pack of hounds 
shared interest with the mustangs, and 
the leader, a great yellow, somber-eyed 
hound, Dash by name, could have made 
friends with everybody had he felt in- 
clined. 

“ We calculated, boys,” held forth the 
foreman, “ thet if anybody could round 
up Lightnin’ an’ his bunch it’d be you. 
Every ranger between here an’ Marys- 
vale has tried an’ failed. Lightnin’ is 
a rare cute stallion. He has more than 
hoss sense. It’s the opinion of a good 
many of us fellers thet he wasn’t born 
wild, an’ thet he come into this country 
somewhere from Nevada. Fer two years 
now no one has been in rifle shot of him, 
fer the word has long since gone out to 
kill him. 

“Tt’s funny to think how many rang- 
ers have tried to corral him, trap him, 
or run him down. He’s been a heap of 
trouble to all the ranchers. He goes 
right into a bunch of hosses, fights an’ 
kills the stallions, an’ leads off what he 
wants of the rest. His band is scattered 
all over, an’ no man can count ’em, but 
he’s got at least five hundred hosses off 
the ranges. An’ he’s got to be killed or 
there won’t be a safe grazin’ spot left in 
Sevier County.” 

“ How’re we to know this hoss’s trail 
when we do cross it?” asked Lee Stew- 
art. 

“You can’t miss it. His right fore- 
track hes a notch thdt bites in clean 
every step he takes. One of my rangers 
came in yesterday an’ reported fresh 
sign of Lightnin’ at Cedar Springs, six- 
teen miles north along the red ridge 
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there. An’ he’s goin’ straight fer his 
hidin’ place. Whenever he’s been hard 
chased he hits it back up there an’ lays 
low fer a while. It’s rough country, 
though I reckon it won’t be to you cafion 
fellers.” 

“ How about water?” 

“Good chances fer water bevond Ce- 
dar, I reckon, though I don’t know any 
springs. It’s rare an’ seldom any of us 
ever work up as far as Cedar. A scaly 
country up thet way—black sage, an’ 
thet’s all.” 

The Stewarts reached Cedar Springs 
that afternoon. It was a hot place; a 
few cedars, struggling for existence, lift- 
ed dead twisted branches to the sun; a 
scant growth of grass greened the few 
shady spots, and a thin stream of water 
ran between glistening borders of alkali. 
A drove of mustangs had visited the 
spring since dawn and had obliterated 
all tracks made before. 

While Cuth made camp Lee changed 
his saddle to another mustang and rode 
up the ridge. His idea was to get a look 
at the country. The climb was not 


particularly steep, but it was long and 


took time, as he had to pick his way and 
zigzag the bare, stony slopes. At last 
he reached the top and caught a breath 
of cool wind. From where he stood 
the ridge wound northward, growing 
rougher and higher. Other ridges rolled 
to meet it from the left; to the right 
shelved off the desert, gray, patched, dim. 
Far northward a long, black plateau 
leveled the horizon, and at each end a 
snow-capped peak shone coldly in the 
sun. Lee regretted that this vantage 
point was not higher, but he fixed in his 
mind as best he could the lay of the 
land and returned to camp. 

“We're jest on the edge of wild-hoss 
country,” he announced to Cuth. “ Thet 
stallion probably had a picked bunch 
an’ was drivin’ them higher up. It’s 
gettin’ hot these days an’ the browse is 
witherin’. I seen old deer sign on the 
ridge, an’ cougar, an’ coyote sign trail- 
in’ after. They’re all makin’ fer higher 
up. I reckon we'll find ’em all on Sev- 
ier plateau.” 

“Did you see the plateau?” asked 
Cuth. 


“ Plain. Near a hundred miles away 
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yet. Jest a long flat ridge black with 
timber. Then there’s the two snow 
peaks, Terrill an’ Hilgard, pokin’ up 
their cold noses. I reckon the plateau 
rises off these ridges, an’ the Sevier Riv- 
er an’ the mountains are on the other 
side. So we'll push on fer the plateau. 
We might come up with Lightnin’ and 
his bunch.” 

All the next day they rode up the 
hard-packed trail winding along the base 
of the ridge. It was a long, gradual 
ascent, with the ridge ever growing 
rockier and more rugged and the desert 
slipping below. Cedar trees flourished 
toward the close of the day’s march and 
then merged their yellow-green with the 
fresh dark green of the pifions. Sunset 
was time for camp and found them halt- 
ing at a little water hole among a patch 
of cedars and bowlders. 

Cuth slipped the packs and Lee meas- 
ured out the oats. On a hard trail the 
brothers always packed grain for their 
mounts. The fact that the mustangs 
when eating grain were also eating the 
profits of a trip never entered into the 
Stewarts’ calculations. The horses first, 
then the hounds, and then themselves— 
that was the way of the “ mustang 
wranglers.” Having ministered to the 
wants of their dumb friends, Lee and 
Cuth set about getting supper for them- 
selves, 

Cuth had the flour and water mixed 
to a nicety and Lee had the Dutch oven 
on some red-hot coals when, moved by 
a common instinct, they stopped work 
and looked up. 

The five mustangs were not munching 
their oats; their heads were up. Bess, 
the keenest of the quintet, moved rest- 
lessly and then took a few steps toward 
the opening in the cedars. 

“ Bess!” called Lee, sternly. 
mare stopped. 

“ She’s got a scent,” whispered Cuth, 
reaching for his rifle. ‘ Mebbe it’s a 
cougar.” 

“ Mebbe, but I never knowed Bess 
to go lookin’ up one. . . . Hist! Look 
at Dash.” 

The yellow hound had risen from 
among his pack and stood warily shift- 
ing his nose. He sniffed the wind, 
turned round and round, and slowly 
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stiffened with his head pointing up the 
ridge. The other hounds caught some- 
thing, at least the manner of their leader, 
and became restless, 

“ Down, Dash, down,” said Lee, and 
then with a smile to Cuth, “ Did you 
hear it?” 

“ Hear what?” 

“ Listen! ” 

The warm breeze came down in puffs 
from the ridge; it rustled the cedars and 
blew fragrant whiffs of smoke into the 
hunters’ faces, and presently it bore a 
call, a low, prolonged call. Cuth rose 
noiselessly to his feet and stood still. So 
horses, hounds, and men waited listen- 
ing. ‘The sound broke the silence again, 
much clearer, a keen, sharp whistle. 
The third time it rang down from the 
summit of the ridge, splitting the air, 
strong, trenchant, the shrill, fiery call 
of a challenging stallion. Bess reared 
an instant straight up and came down 
quivering. 

“Look!” whispered Lee, tensely. 

On the summit of the bare ridge stood 
a noble horse clearly silhouetted against 
the purple and gold of sunset sky. He 
was an iron-gray, and he stood wild and 
proud, with long silver-white mane wav- 
ing in the wind. 

“ Lightnin’ !” exclaimed Cuth. 

He stood there one moment, long 
enough to make a picture for the wild- 
horse hunters that would never be for- 
gotten; then he moved back along the 
ridge and disappeared. Other horses, 
blacks and bays, showed above the sage 
for a moment, and they, too, passed out 
of sight. 

“ T couldn’t never shoot thet stallion,” 
whispered Lee. 

“No more could I,” replied Cuth. 
“ Now, what do you make of thet whis- 
lin’ ?” 

“ Jest grazin’ along easy like. The 
wind sure favors us. He came to the 
hilltop an’ jest snorted down, like a 
stallion will, to let anything as might 
be there know he could lick it. Thet 
whistle of his was jest plain fight. But, 
Lord! Wasn’t he a beauty? I never 
seen such a hoss, never, an’ never any 
as could come near him.” 

“He shure was pretty. An’, Lee, to 
my way of thinkin’ he jest might hev 























ON 


THE SUMMIT OF THE BARE RIDGE STOOD A NOBLE HORSE 


SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE SUNSET SKY. 


winded our mustangs, Bess, anyhow. 
You know how we've hed proof of 
scents between hosses as passed all our 
understandin’, Bess might need watch- 


Lee shook his head gravely. ‘“‘ Mebbe. 


It was kinder strange. But if we can’t 
trust Bess, we can’t never trust a hoss 
again. I reckon we'd better lay low to- 
night. Keep the hounds an’ hosses in 
an’ get an early start fer the next water 
hole. Thet bunch’ll drink to-morrer or 
next day if they ain’t scared.” 

Before daylight the brothers were up 
and at dawn filed out of the cedar grove. 
The trained horses scarcely rattled a 


stone, and the hounds trotted ahead un- 
mindful of foxes and rabbits brushed out 
of the sage. 

The morning passed and the after- 
noon waned. Green willows began to 
skirt the banks of a sandy wash and the 
mustangs sniffed as if they smelled wa- 
ter. Presently the Stewarts entered a 
rocky corner refreshingly bright and 
green with grass, trees, and flowers and 
pleasant with the murmur of bees and 
fall of water. A heavily flowing spring 
gushed from under a cliff, dashed down 
over stones to form a pool, and ran out 
to seep away and lose itself in the sandy 
wash. Flocks of blackbirds chattered 
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around the pool and rabbits darted every- 
where. 

“It'd take a hull lot of chasin’ to 
drive a mustang from comin’ regular to 
thet spring,” commented Cuth. 

“Shure, it’s a likely place, an’ we 
can make a corral here in short order.” 

They hobbled their mustangs and 
then set to work on the corral. The 
plan was to drop cedar trees around the 
pool and leave an opening at the most 
favorable point, which was a wide-beaten 
trail. By nightfall they had the pool 
inclosed, except on the upper side where 
the water tumbled over a jumble of 
rocks, a place no horse could climb out, 
and on the lower side where they left 
the opening for the gate. The gate was 
the important part and now presented a 
problem. 

“We can’t do no more to-night,” said 
Lee, “ an’ we'll hev’ to take chances on 
the stallion comin’ down to drink. Meb- 
be it'll be a couple of days before he 
comes, an’ thet’ll give us time to fix up 
a gate an’ strengthen the weak places in 
the fence.” 

All that night Lee and Cuth lay un- 
der the shadow of the corral, waiting 
and watching. The next morning they 
climbed the ridge and brought down 
three long pine poles. These they fash- 
ioned into a gate, and as it was found 
impossible to swing such a ponderous 
affair they concluded to let it lie flat 
before the opening, to be raised quickly 
after the wild mustangs had gone in to 
drink. In the afternoon the hunters 
slept with only Dash on guard; at 
nightfall they were ready and waiting 
for their quarry. 

What little breeze there was favored 
their position, and the night promised to 
be clear and starlit. In the early hours 
a prowling coyote howled lonesomely 
and deer came down to drink. Later, 
soft-footed animals slipped with padlike 
tread over the stones to the spring. At 
midnight the breeze failed and a dead 
stillness set in. It was not broken until 
the afterpart of the night, and then, sud- 
denly, by the shrill, piercing neigh of a 
mustang. ‘The Stewarts raised them- 


selves sharply and looked at each other 
in the starlight. 
“Did you hear thet?” asked Lee. 
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“T jest did. Sounded like Bess.” 

“It was Bess, darn her black hide. 
She never did thet before.” 

“ Mebbe she’s winded Lightnin’.” 

“Mebbe. But she ain’t hobbled, an’ 
if she’d whistle like thet fer him she’s 
liable to make off after him. Now, 
what to do?” 

“It’s too late. I warned you before. 
We can’t spoil what may be a chance to 
get the stallion. Let Bess alone. Many’s 
the time she’s had a chance to make off 
an’ didn’t do it. Let’s wait.” 

“ Reckon it’s all we can do now. If 
she called thet stallion, it proves one 
thing—we can’t never break a wild mare 
perfectly. The wild spirit may sleep in 
her blood, mebbe fer years, but some 
time it'll answer to—” 

“ Shet up—listen! ” interrupted Cuth. 

In the strained moments following 
there was no sound, and no movement 
till Dash put his nose high and turned 
slowly in a circle. His significant ac- 
tion meant to the hunters that he had 
passed the uneasy stage prior to the cer- 
tainty of a scent and was now baffled 
only by the direction. 

“There!” whispered Lee. 

From far up on the ridge came down 
the faint rattling of stones. 

“ Mustangs—an’ _ they’re 
down,” replied Cuth. 

Long experience had brought the 
brothers patience, but moments such as 
these, waiting in the shadow, had never 
come to be tranquil. Presently sharp 
clicks preceded the rattles, and when 
these sounds grew together and became 
louder the hearts of the hunters began 
to quicken. The sounds merged into a 
regular rhythmic tramp. It came down 
the ridge, softened in the sandy wash 
below the spring, opened up again with 
a steady click and thump, and came 
straight for the corral. 

“T see em!” whispered Cuth. 

Lee answered by a pressure of his 
hand. It was an anxious moment, for 
the mustangs had to pass hunters and 
hounds before entering the gate. A 
black bobbing line wound out of the 
cedars. Then the starlight showed the 
line to be the mustangs marching in 
single file. They passed with drooping 
heads, hurrying a little toward the last, 
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and unsuspiciously enter-d the corral 
gate. 

“Twenty odd,” whisper:d Lee, “ but 
all blacks an’ bays. The !eader wasn’t 
in thet bunch. Mebbe it «asn’t his—” 

Among the cedars rose the peculiar 
halting thump of hobbled horses trying 
to cover ground, and following that 
snorts and crashings of brush and the 
pound of plunging hoofs. Then out of 
the cedars moved two shadows, the first 
a great gray horse with snowy mane, 
the second a small, graceful, shiny black 
mustang. Lightning and Bess! The 
stallion, in the fulfillment of a conquest 
such as had made him famous on the 
wild ranges, was magnificent in action 
and mien. Wheeling about her, whinny- 
ing, cavorting, he arched his splendid 
neck and pushed his head against her. 
His importunity was that of a master. 

Suddenly Bess snorted and whirled 
down the trail. Lightning whistled one 
short blast of anger or terror and thun- 
dered after the black. Bess was true 
to her desert blood at the last. They 
vanished in the gray shadow of the ce- 
dars, as a stream of frightened mus- 
tangs poured out of the corral in a 
clattering roar. 

Gradually the dust settled. Cuth 
looked at Lee and Lee looked at Cuth. 
For a while neither spoke. Cuth gen- 
erously forbore saying: “‘ I told you so.” 


AT NOON THE HUNTERS SAW HIM HEADING HIS BLACKS ACROSS A RISING PLAIN. 






The failure of their plan was only an 
incident of horse wrangling and in no 
wise discomfited them. But Lee was 
angry at his favorite, 

“You was right, Cuth,” he said. 
“Thet mare played us at the finish. 
Ketched when she was a yearling, broke 
the best of any mustang we ever had, 
trained with us fer five years, an’ helped 
down many a stallion—an’ she runs off 
wild with thet big, white-maned brute! ” 

“Well, they make a team an’ they’ll 
stick,” replied Cuth. ‘“ An’ so’ll we 
stick, if we have to chase them to the 
Great Salt Basin.” 

Next morning when the sun tipped 
the ridge rosy red Lee put the big yel- 
low hound on the notched track of the 
stallion, and the long trail began. At 
noon the hunters saw him heading his 
blacks across a rising plain, the first step 
of the mighty plateau stretching to the 
northward. As they climbed grass and 
water became more frequent along the 
trail. For the most part Lee kept on 
the tracks of the mustang leader with- 
out the aid of the hound; Dash was used 
in the grass and on the scaly ridges 
where the trail was hard to find. 

The succeeding morning Cuth spied 
Lightning watching them from a high 
point. Another day found them on top 
of the plateau, among the huge brown 
pine trees and patches of snow and 
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clumps of aspen. It took two days to 
cross the plateau—sixty miles. Light- 
ning did not go down, but doubled on 
his trail. Rimming a plateau was famil- 
iar work for the hunters, and twice they 
came within sight of the leader and his 
band. Once a bunch of mustangs 
trooped out of a hollow and went over 
the wall, down on the back trail. The 
stallion was not among them, and Dash 
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among the slides of snow and silver 
spruces, and another across a divide into 
a rugged country of bad lands where 
barrens began to show and high mesas 
lifted flat heads covered with patches of 
sage and gray-green cedars. So it went 
on day by day, but Lightning turned 
back no more. He _ had marked a 
straight course, though every mile of it 
grew wilder. Sometimes for hours the 





AS HE PASSED THROUGH, A YELLOW LOOP FLASHED IN THE SUN. 


did not split but kept straight on into 
the timber. 

“ He’s broke up his band—cut out 
some,” commented Lee. 

“Wait till he takes to weathered 
stone, then we'll see,” replied Cuth. 

Lightning crossed the plateau again 
and struck down into the valley. The 
trail was a long steep slope of weathered 
stone, and the pursuers zigzagged it with 
the ease of long practice in the cafon 
country. Many times the great stallion 
could be seen looking back. Evidently 
this steady pursuit puzzled him. After 
these surveys he always plunged away in 
a cloud of dust. He crossed the Sevier 
valley to the river and turned back. 
The river was raging from thaws in the 
mountains. Then he struck up the 
valley. 
Another day put his pursuers high up 


hunters had him in sight, and always be- 
side him was the little black they knew 
to be Bess. 

There came a day when Lightning cut 
out all of his band except Bess, and they 
went on alone. They made a spurt and 
lost the trailers from sight for two days. 
Then Bess dropped a shoe and the pur- 
suers came up. As she grew lamer and 
lamer, the stallion showed his mettle. 
He did not quit her, but seemed to grow 
more cunning as pursuit closed in on 
them, choosing the open places where he 
could see far and browsing along, cover- 
ing rods where formerly he had covered 
miles. 

One day the trail disappeared on stony 
ground, and there Dash came in for 
his share. Behind them the Stewarts 
climbed a very high round-topped mesa, 
buttressed and rimmed by cracked cliffs. 














It was almost insurmountable. They 
reached the summit by a narrow water- 
course, to find a wild and lonesome level 
inclosed by crags and gray walls. There 
were cedars and fine thin grass growing 
on the plateau. 

“ Corralled!” said Lee, laconically, as 
his keen eye swept the surroundings. 
“ He’s never been here before, an’ there’s 
no way off this mesa except by the back 
trail, which we'll close.” 

After fencing the split in the wall the 
brothers separated and rode around the 
rim of the mesa. Lightning had reached 
the end of his trail; he was caught in a 
trap. Lee saw him flying like a gleam 
through the cedars, and suddenly came 
upon Bess limping painfully along. He 
galloped up, roped her, and led her, a 
tired and crippled mustang, back to the 
place selected for camp. 

“Played out, eh?” said Cuth, as he 
smoothed the dusty neck. “ Wal, Bess, 
you can rest up an’ help us ketch the 
stallion. There’s good grazin’ here, an’ 
we can go down for water.” 

For their operations the hunters chose 
the highest part of the mesa, a level cedar 
forest. Opposite a rampart of the cliff 
wall they cut a curved line of cedars, 
dropping them close together to form a 
dense, impassable fence. This inclosed 
a good space free from trees. From the 
narrowest point, some twenty yards 
wide, they cut another line of cedars 
running diagonally back a mile ipto the 
center of the mesa. What with this 
labor and going down every day to take 
the mustangs to water nearly a week 
elapsed. . But time was of no moment 
to the Stewarts. Every day Bess was 
getting better, and Lightning more rest- 
ive. They heard him crashing through 
the cedars, and saw him standing in open 
spots, with his silver mane flying and 
his head turned over his shoulder watch- 
ing, always watching. 

“It'd be somethin’ to find out how 
long thet stallion could go without 
waterin’,” commented Lee. “ But we'll 


make his tongue hang out to-morrer! 
An’ jest fer spite we'll break him with 
Black Bess.” 

Daylight came cool and misty; the 
veils unrolled in the valleys, the purple 
curtains of the mountains lifted to the 
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snow peaks and became clouds; and then 
the red sun burned out of the east. 

“ Tf he runs this way,” said Lee, as he 
mounted Black Bess, “ drive him back. 
Don’t let him in the corral till he’s 
tired.” 

The mesa sloped slightly eastward and 
the cedar forest soon gave place to sage 
and juniper. At the extreme eastern 
point of the mesa Lee jumped Lightning 
out of a clump of bushes. A race en- 
sued for half the length of the sage flat, 
then the stallion made into the cedars 
and disappeared. Lee slowed down, trot- 
ting up the easy slope, and cut across 
somewhat to the right. Not long after- 
wards he heard Cuth yelling and saw 
Lightning tearing through the scrub. 
Lee went on to the point where he had 
left Cuth and waited. 

Soon the pound of hoofs thudded 
through the forest, coming nearer and 
nearer. Lightning appeared straight 
ahead, running easily. At sight of Lee 
and the black mare he snorted viciously 
and, veering to the left, took to the open. 
Lee watched him with sheer admiration. 
He had a beautiful stride and ran seem- 
ingly without effort. Then Cuth gal- 
loped up and reined in a spent and foam- 
flecked mustang. 

“Thet stallion can run some,” was 
his tribute. 

“He shure can. Change hosses now 
an’ be ready to fall in line when I chase 
him back.” 

With that Lee coursed away and soon 
crossed the trail of Lightning and fol- 
lowed it at a sharp trot, threading in and 
out of the aisles and glades of the forest. 
He passed through to the rim and circled 
half the mesa before he saw the stallion 
again. Lightning stood on a ridge look- 
ing backward. When the hunter yelled, 
the stallion leaped as if he had been shot 
and plunged down the ridge. Lee 
headed to cut him off from the cedars, 
but he forged to the front, gained the 
cedar level, and twinkled in and out of 
the clump of trees. Again Lee slowed 
down to save his mustang. 

Bess was warming up and Lee wanted 
to see what she could do at close range. 
Keeping within sight of Lightning the 
hunter chased him leisurely round and 
round the forest, up and down the sage 
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slopes, along the walls, at last to get 
him headed for the only open stretch on 
the mesa. Lee rode across a hollow and 
came out on the level only a few rods 
behind him. 

“Hi! Hi! Hi!” yelled the hunter, 
spurring Bess forward like a black streak. 
Uttering a piercing snort of terror the 
gray stallion lunged out, for the first 
time panic-stricken, and lengthened his 
stride in a way that was wonderful to 
see. Then at the right moment Cuth 
darted from his hiding place, whooping 
at the top of his voice and whirling his 
lasso. Lightning won that race down 
the open stretch, but it cost him his best. 

At the turn he showed his fear and 
plunged wildly first to the left then to 
the right. Cuth pushed him relentlessly, 
while Lee went back, tied up Bess, and 
saddled Billy, a wiry mustang of great 
endurance. Then the two hunters re- 
morselessly hemmed Lightning between 
them, turned him where they wished, at 
last to run him around the corner of the 
fence of cut cedars down the line through 
the narrow gate into the corral prepared 
for him. 


“ Hold here!” cried Lee at the gate. 
“T’ll go in an’ drive him round an’ 
round till he’s done; then when I yell 
you stand to one side an’ rope him as he 
goes out.” 

Lightning ran around the triangular 
space, plunged up the steep walls, and 


crashed over the dead cedars. Then as 
sense and courage gave way more and 
more to terror he broke into desperate 
headlong flight. He ran blindly, and 
every time he passed the guarded gate- 
way, his eyes were wilder and his stride 
more labored. 
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“ Hi! Hi! Hi!” yelled Lee. 

Cuth pulled out of the opening and 
hid behind the line of cedars, his lasso 
swinging loosely. Lightning saw the 
vacated opening and sprang forward 
with a hint of his old speed. As he 
passed through, a yellow loop flashed in 
the sun, circling, narrowing, and he 
seemed to run right into it. The loop 
whipped close around the glossy neck 
and the rope stretched taut. Cuth’s 
mustang staggered under the violent 
shock, went to his knees, but struggled 
up and held firmly. Lightning reared 
aloft. 

Then Lee, darting up in a cloud of 
dust, shot his lasso. The noose nipped 
the right foreleg of the stallion. He 
plunged and for an instant there was a 
wild straining struggle, then he fell heav- 
ing and groaning. In a twinkling Lee 
sprang off and, slipping the rope that 
threatened to strangle Lightning replaced 
it by a stout halter and made this fast to 
a cedar. 

Whereupon the Stewarts stood back 
and gazed at their prize. Lightning was 
badly spent, but not to a dangerous 
point; he was wet with foam but no 
fleck of blood appeared; his superb coat 
showed scratches, but none cut the flesh. 
He was up after a while, panting heavily 
and trembling in all his muscles. He 
was a beaten horse, but he showed no 
viciousness, only the wild fear of a trap- 
ped animal. He eyed Bess, then the hun- 
ters, and last the halter. 

“ Lee, will you look at him! Will 
you jest look at thet mane!” ejaculated 
Cuth. 

“Wal,” replied Lee, “I reckon thet 
reward, an’ then some, can’t buy him.” 
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IN EXERCISE 


Ly Woods Hutchinson AM, MD. 


XERCISE in primitive times 
was the price of life. It 
was only after we had 
learned to live by our wits, 
and exercise became a lux- 
ury, that it began to run 

into fads. If primitive man neglected his 
al fresco Delsartean exercises and let his 
muscles soften, he simply provided a ten- 
der tit-bit for some of his confréres, 
carnivore or cannibal. It was a case of 
eat, or be eaten, and his motto was: “ Do 
it first!” The gorgeous possibilities of 
Power through Repose had not yet 
dawned on him. 

In those days man didn’t exercise, he 
just “ humped ”’—he had to. Exercise 
with him was not sport, but simply the 
hungriest and grimmest sort of earnest. 
In such few games as he did play, his 
motto was that sometimes imputed to 
the football field: “ Kill only when ab- 
solutely necessary; in other cases muti- 
late!” 

In fact, primitive man, like his suc- 
cessor, the wage earner of to-day, in- 
deed nine tenths of the species in any 
age, always got a good deal more exer- 
cise than he cared for in the course of 
winning his living, and usually much 
more than was good for him. ‘The 
harder any given class to-day, outside of 
agriculture, works with its muscles, the 
shorter is its average life. Consequently 
man grew to hate exercise like every 
other form of that repulsive thing, work, 
and the first use that he has always made 
of the accumulation of enough money or 
merchandise to cover his meal tickets for 
a few months or years ahead has been to 
stop exercise. 

It is not so much that he loves sit- 
ting still—as a matter of fact our leisure 
classes waste as much energy and gray 
matter in devising idiotic amusements 
as they would in earning their living 
—but the pride of the thing, that ap- 
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peals to him, the “ ostentation of con- 
spicuous waste,” as Zueblin calls it, the 
ability to show that he “ doesn’t have 
to.” Men, when they are really alive, 
hate rest and could not be hired to go to 
heaven as it is usually described, or even 
to contemplate the idea with any great 
degree of toleration. 

It is the looks of the thing, the con- 
trast, that counts chiefly, and the man 
who, in his youth, has worked hard on 
the farm, or in the mill or shop is in- 
variably the hardest man to persuade to 
take a proper amount of exercise in his 
later prosperous life. The most stub- 
born and indignant opponents of new 
gymnasia or athletic fields or public 
games are the farmers in the Legislature, 
or the successful, “ practical ” men in the 
City Council or on the School Board, 
who had to take a great deal more exer- 
cise than they liked in their youthful 
days and have never taken any worth 
mentioning since. 

The sternest and bitterest opposition 
to intelligent physical culture and ra- 
tional hours of work, to the purchase of 
parks and playgrounds and the granting 
of reasonable holidays, comes from the 
class whose boast is that they started as 
barefoot country boys, who hate physical 
exercise of all sorts as a badge of servi- 
tude and degradation, and who propose 
to hug to their bosoms their hard-won 
privilege of ‘“‘ day-long blessed idleness ” 
from muscular toil, while at the same 
time insisting that the rising generation 
shall pass through the same treadmill as 
they did, just as the Sophomore passes 
on with interest to the incoming class 
the hazings and other indignities which 
were perpetrated on him as a Freshman. 

Unfortunately, boast as we may of our 
superiority to country conditions, our 
city working hours are still determined 
largely by primitive farming standards, 
when the work needed so little brains 
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that the only way to get ahead was to 
work longer hours than the other fellow. 
Our only principle is to put in the whole 
day ourselves and get as many hours of 
the other man’s time as possible, no mat- 
ter how well or ill employed. There 
are few things we do with so little in- 
telligence as work. We still run our 
factories, shops, and offices from ten to 
twelve hours a day, utterly oblivious of 
the fact that we would do more work 
of better quality in from six to eight 
hours, by devoting the balance of the 
time to rational physical culture and 
recreation in the open air. 


Shorter Hours—Better Work 


The unanimous experience of the 
entire world of industry is that the 
shorter the hours of work so far, the 
larger the output per laborer, the higher 
the wages, and the lower the percentage 
of labor cost in the product. A ten-hour 
day pays everybody concerned better than 
a twelve-hour day; and an eight-hour 
than a ten-hour. How much further 
the reduction can profitably go remains 
to be seen. 

Yet the “ successful man ” element in 
every community has to be beaten over 
the head with a club, either in the form 
of a strike, or of factory and industrial 
legislation by indignant public sentiment, 
every time it is proposed to shorten hours 
and allow decent opportunity for health- 
giving recreation in the open air to the 
slaves of the mine gallery, of the shop 
with its human choke-damp or disease- 
bearing dust, of the foundry that melts 
human lives in its furnaces as part of the 
raw material, or of the “ stitch, stitch, 
stitch in poverty, hunger, and dirt” in 
the garment factories, formerly known 
as sweat shops. 

The worst error of exercise, the most 
dangerous fad of physical culture, is not 
to take enough of it, and to sneer at 
every form of it that does not bear the 
dollar mark. By one of those cynical 
poetic justices of Nature the very men 
who denounce all physical culture and 
recreation as fads are those who pay the 
heaviest personal penalty for this delu- 
sion. They use the vigor that they have 
gained in early youth in Nature’s open- 
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air school to chain themselves to the 
desk, to bury themselves in dungeonlike 
offices or airless workrooms twelve or 
fourteen hours a day. They “ feel fine ” 
and are sure they are going to live to be 
a hundred, but one day, to their astonish- 
ment, a little artery, whose coat has been 
hardening for twenty years unnoticed, 
becomes so brittle that it snaps suddenly 
—and down they go with a stroke of 
paralysis, like a winged duck. It is never 
safe to jeer at the gods, whether the 
imaginary ones of Olympus or the real 
ones of modern science. 

The men who jeer loudest at physical 
culture and who sarcastically advise col- 
lege and high-school students, ambitious 
for gymnasia or athletic fields, to “ go 
and git a buck saw and a cord of wood,” 
or a hoe and a potato patch and develop 
their muscles “ like I did when I was a 
boy ” are the very ones who die suddenly 
when they should be in their prime, for 
lack of exercise and open-air recreation. 
It is really an astonishing thing how 
many giants of industry and transporta- 
tion, particularly executive railroad men, 
die, or suddenly go to pieces, between 
fifty and sixty years of age. It is a com- 
mon saying in railroad circles that a big 
general superintendent, or department 
chief will seldom live beyond forty-eight 
to fifty-five years of age. Many break 
down before that. 


Overdrafts on the Body Bank 


It is usually supposed to be due to the 
way they work. It isn’t; it’s the way 
they don’t exercise and utterly neglect 
sane, wholesome, restful recreation in 
the open air. These men have acquired 
a temporary surplus, so to speak, of re- 
serve energy and working power by 
vigorous and strenuous muscular effort 
in their early days. After they “ arrive,” 
they work sixteen hours a day, using up 
their surplus, and in from twelve to 
eighteen years it is gone. Their body 
bank has been carrying them on over- 
drafts for the last six years. Suddenly 
it refuses further credit and down they 
go! When the sanatorium doctor, or 
the undertaker, picks up the pieces, he 
discovers that they have taken no exer- 
cise save with their teeth, or vicariously, 
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by watching other people do it, for ten 
years past. 

This is the class of men that appear 
to lend credit to the lying old proverb 
about those who “ dig their graves with 
their teeth.” As a matter of fact if the 
“hang-over ” of their early outdoor lives 
hadn’t enabled them to eat enormously 
without taking exercise, they would not 
have lasted nearly as many years as they 
did. 

Indeed, the most dangerous feature of 
fads in physical culture is that by their 
narrowness and _ injudiciousness they 
prevent you from getting enough of it! 
We doctors feel toward physical culture 
and outdoor exercise pretty much as the 
great preacher Spurgeon did about giv- 
ing. 

He was talking one day to an audience 
of ministers and urging them to get their 
congregations to give liberally to mis- 
sions, churches, education, etc. 

“ But,” said one of the young men, 
‘isn’t it possible for a church to give so 
much that it will have nothing left for 
itself and go to pieces?” 

“Well,” said the great divine, “that 
might happen, but if you ever hear of a 
church dying because it gave too much, 
just send for me and I'll come and 
preach its funeral sermon free of charge, 
and my text will be ‘ Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord!’” 

There are those who injure themselves 
by too much and too strenuous physical 
culture, but they are comparatively few 
and far between. Ninety per cent of 
the fads act in just the opposite direction 
by deluding us into the belief that we can 
get all we need for a day in two or three 
doses of seven and a half minutes each. 
Almost the only serious or lasting harm 
done by excesses in exercise is among 
young, growing boys held to the stop- 
watch and trained to run for prizes by 
that curse of modern athletics, the pro- 
fessional coach, or professional trainer, 
among champion athletes, and in the case 
of the small percentage who go into 
training or competitions when their 
hearts and lungs are still weak after an 
illness, especially an infection, even if 
only of the grippe. 

One of the most foolish and prevalent 
fads in physical culture is the “ tab- 
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loid”” delusion—the idea that you can 
concentrate the essentials of a day’s exer- 
cise into about ten or fifteen minutes of 
“ predigested”” whizzing with dumb- 
bells or pumping with somebody’s 
“ Extrasizer,” as Morris Mowgileffsky 
calls it, usually advertised under such 
headings as “ Health and Long Life for 
$1.35”; or, “ The Secret of Vigor in 
your Vest Pocket”; or “ A Gymnasium 
in a Clothes Closet”; illustrated by a 
picture of some hippopotamus of a crea- 
ture, whose muscles have broken out all 
over him and who in his sworn testimony 
assures you that with it alone he has 
built himself up to his present elephant- 
ine proportions from a spindling, narrow- 
chested consumptive! The bare possibil- 
ity of ever coming to look like such a 
monstrosity would send a shudder down 
the spine of any rational being, but the 
“ Extrasizer” sells like the proverbial 
“hot cakes.” 


Why We Need Exercise 


’ 


The “ business,” so to speak, of exer- 
cise for the brain worker or indoor man 
or woman is to pump the blood through 
the tired brain and little-used muscles, 
wash out their fatigue poisons, burn up 
clean the wastes of the food necessary to 
supply working power, and get rid of all 
these through the lungs, the skin, and the 
kidneys. This process takes hours every 
day instead of minutes, and you can no 
more accomplish it in two or three ten- 
minute periods than you can keep up 
your working power on three table- 
spoonfuls of patent, predigested humbug 
in place of three square meals. More- 
over, the only place to get rid of these 
waste poisons adequately from lungs and 
skin is in the open air. The “ sweat of 
thy brow” is literally the price of life 
as well as of bread. 

Even with a life spent constantly in 
the open air, these poisons accumulate 
one fifth more rapidly than they can be 
got rid of, and it takes eight or ten hours’ 
sleep every night, with muscles and brain 
at rest, to restore the balance. 

How utterly preposterous and impos- 
sible that this daylong process should be 
carried out, or even distantly imitated, 
in two or three five-minute periods of 
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calisthenics or deep breathing indoors! 
We might as well try to kill a tiger with 
a squirt-gun, or, in the words of Lewis 
Carroll, to capture the Snark by 


Threatening its life with a railroad share, 
And pursuing with smiles and with soap. 


There is, of course, no question that 
ten or fifteen minutes of vigorous arm- 
swinging, windmilling, back and body 
straining, and side-stretching are an ad- 
mirable introduction to the day’s work 
just after the bath, or a good preliminary 
’ to restful sleep, just before retiring, but 
they are no more to be considered a gen- 
uine substitute for a day’s exercise, the 
amount needed to keep you in health, 
than the cherry in a cocktail is the food 
equivalent of a pound of beefsteak. 

Exercise in such doses is little better 
than cough drops for a consumptive, 
which delude him into the idea that he 
is doing something to save his life by re- 
lieving a few of his most uncomfortable 
symptoms, but do nothing whatever to 
cure his disease. Exercise to do any 
genuine or permanent good to health 
must be taken by the hour and not by 
the minute. And the hours that we 
spend in this way are not wasted, but 
the best investment we can possibly make 
of the time. 

No man of affairs, however important 
or overdriven, can ever be too busy to 
take time for exercise, unless he wishes 
to apply for his Long Vacation a decade 
or two earlier than is necessary. The 
place where the Mummy of the Egyp- 
tians should be carried round at regular 
intervals, with a reminder that he has 
been dead for ten thousand years, is not 
at feasts, but in our business offices, 
workshops, counting-houses, and studies. 
There is where men are really killing 
themselves, instead of in their sports, 
their luxuries, or even in their vices. 
Commercially, slave-driving your body 
and brain may sometimes be a necessity, 
but the unbiased biologist of the twen- 
tieth century is beginning to suspect that 
the praises of industry, like those of 
sacrifice, are sung most loudly and in- 
sistently by those in church or state who 
hope to profit by it—in others! 

It is interesting to study the genesis— 
I had almost said apotheosis—of an 
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apostle of physical culture. Like every 
other genius, he is born not made, If 
he be a male, the innate qualifications 
that he requires are an abnormal de- 
velopment of one or more groups of 
muscles and a genius for advertising. If 
he have the former without the latter, 
he simply becomes the prize fighter, the 
baseball player, acrobat, or other form 
of professional athlete. In that case, 
when people ask him “ how he does it,” 
he simply and truthfully replies that he 
doesn’t know, he was born with the 
“ gift.” 


Beginning of a System 


If he has the secondary qualification, 
and fortunately for the community not 
more than one in a thousand has, he 
begins to look wise and impart his secret 
of success at so much per impart. He 
hires a press agent, or if he has the 
brains, starts a magazine and becomes 
his own. Being blissfully ignorant of 
even the rudiments of physiology, hy- 
giene, dietetics, or the science of mus- 
cular development, his scheme of physical 
culture usually consists either of advising 
his admirers to follow his own admirable 
personal habits of eating, drinking, sleep- 
ing, and exercising—good or bad as these 
may happen to be, or else of delivering 
some string of absurdities that he has 
culled out of almanacs, “ Every Man his 
own Doctor,” the writings of his prede- 
cessors, or the maxims of the circus tent 
and his “ trainer.” 

Such physical powers as he possesses 
he was invariably born with, though he 
may have improved upon them by devot- 
ing his whole mind to the business. In 
fact, he is what the biologist calls “a 
sport” and the man in the street a 
“ freak,” and anything but an ideal of 
balanced, symmetrical, enduring, phys- 
ical development, let alone mental. 

Yet the gaping public is induced, by 
the exploitation of his triumphs and the 
free use of his pictures in every imagi- 
nable peacock pose, showing his contort- 
ed muscles and his pithecoid profile, to 
buy his apparatus, purchase his “ secret,” 
or take his course in calisthenics, in the 
blissful belief that by so doing they will 
become like him. So far as the value of 
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their systems can be judged by their 
effect upon themselves, the cold statisti- 
cal facts of record show them to be, in 
the language of the insurance companies, 
“exceedingly poor life risks.” Few of 
them live to be over fifty. One of the 
best and most rational of them, died 
recently at the age of fifty-three, after 
some six or seven years of chronic in- 
validism. 

Like champion athletes of all sorts, 
they resist the attack of acute diseases, 
like tuberculosis and typhoid, badly, far 
worse than the average man, and are 
about as deplorably unsafe guides and 
examples for the rising generation as 
could well be imagined. The un- 
balanced character of their “ systems” 
is further illustrated by the fact that 
normal, sensible individuals find out 
their absurdities and give them up in 
disgust after a few weeks’ or few months’ 
following. Only those who are them- 
selves slightly unbalanced, either men- 
tally or physically, persist in them. ‘To 
paraphrase the old European proverb, 
“Scratch a Russian and you will find 
a Tartar,” scratch a health crank and 
eight times out of ten you will find an 
invalid, whether his fad be exercise, diet, 
clothing, or chewing. Nine tenths of all 
individuals who subsist on exclusive diets 
and who live by rule are physically 
or mentally defective and will remain so 
as long as they stick to their fads. The 
capacity for fads is, in fact, a sign of 
abnormality. 

If the apostle of physical culture be 
of the female sex, her performances are 
far more artistic and graceful, but 
equally amusing. Like her male coun- 
terpart, she is born with a beautiful face 
or a graceful figure. If she has the aver- 
age endowment of brains she utilizes 
these to make a brilliant marriage, but 
if a little more or less or a little differ- 
ent, she begins to pose like the champion 
strong man, only far more gracefully 
and artistically, and to tell others “ how 
to do it.” The silly little canary bird 
things that she tells them to do in the 
way of dieting and thinking high 
thoughts, and going without corsets, or 
walking barefoot in the dew, or living 
in Harmony with the All Good, or 
crawling like the lizard, or hopping a la 
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Kangaroo, have no more to do with her 
complexion and her figure than postage 
stamps have with the spots on the sun. 

She is just as blissfully ignorant as 
her male counterpart of anatomy, phys- 
iology, dietetics, and the laws of health, 
but she knows she can count with equal 
certainty on the boundless credulity of 
her sisters, who are less richly endowed 
physically, but more so financially. They 
take their toffee without cream, or their 
cream without coffee, their ten drops of 
violet cologne upon lump sugar, or their 
deep, downward breathing with an up- 
ward thought, they contort themselves 
over their bed rails, or writhe over their 
boudoir floors, or dislocate half their 
joints in Delsartean poses, or work them- 
selves into neurasthenia trying to acquire 
Power through Repose, and practicing 
the Gospel of Limpness. They end with 
exactly the same unroseleaf-like com- 
plexions and unchorusgirl-like figures 
with which they began, but hope springs 
eternal and they are always ready to 
swallow a new bait, undiscouraged by 
past failures and pathetically sure that 
this plan will prove the real secret of 
beauty. 


“Beauty” that Soon Fades 


If anyone would take the trouble to 
follow the lives of these prize beauties, 
they would find that, with a few lament- 
able exceptions, they grow old and go to 
pieces, by either the fat or the fibrous 
route, from five to fifteen years earlier 
than the average. The one thing that 
kept them before the public eye was 
their beauty or their figure, and when 
that is gone they are promptly forgotten, 
new favorites take their place, and a 
new generation of gaping gullibles are 
ready to swallow their claims. 

Any system of physical culture which 
does not include at least from two to 
four hours’ gentle exercise a day in the 
open air, three square meals, and nine 
hours of sleep is of the Evil One. So 
far as it passes itself off as a substitute 
for real exercise and fresh air, or en- 
courages you to neglect these, it is a 
fraud and a failure. Practically nine 
tenths of all the advertised systems must 
be put down in this class. 
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Another thing which, though helpful 
and invaluable in rational doses, may 
easily be made a fetish is machine-made 
exercise. Any exercise which has to be 
taken with an apparatus should be re- 
garded with suspicion. At best it is only 
a supplement to, or temporary substitute 
for, real exercise. In the gymnasium 
and under the eye of the skilled physical 
director, chest weights, rowing machines, 
bars, ladders, etc., are of the greatest 
value in building up groups of muscles 
or regions of the body which are deficient 
or below the general average, and in 
filling in the gaps between different kinds 
of outdoor sports, or serving as a substi- 
tute for these in inclement weather. 
But as they are apt to be used by the 
average man or boy at his own sweet 
will, in his own chosen odds and ends of 
time, they may easily be made to do as 
much harm as good. 


Mere Work Not Enough 


Particularly is this true from the fact 
that by means of them we are enabled 
to so far concentrate our exercise as to 
do a given amount of muscular work, 
which in any ordinary form of outdoor 
exercise or sport, short of sprinting, 
would be spread out over three quarters 
of an hour or an hour, in fifteen or 
twenty minutes, the notion being that 
if you make your muscles do a certain 
amount of work this is all that health 
requires. ‘This, of course, is utterly 
fallacious for the reasons already. given, 
since the real value of exercise consists 
in increasing the elimination of waste 
poisons through the lungs and skin, and 
not in increasing their formation. 

What the average business man or 
office worker is doing when he rushes 
through his gymnasium cyclone-fashion, 
chins himself fifteen or twenty times, 
pumps on the parallel bar, or swings on 
the horizontal bar for five minutes, 
smashes the medicine ball back and 
forth, hammers himself purple in the 
face on the punching bag, runs ten times 
around the racing gallery, and takes a 
hot shower bath and a rub-down all in 
eighteen and a half minutes, is simply 
loading himself to the bursting point 
with the fatigue poisons of muscular 
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effort and allowing no time_ for their 
elimination. He came to the gymnasium 
from his office with his blood loaded 
with the fatigue toxins of brain work. 
He adds to them an additional amount 
of the muscle fatigue poisons and goes 
on his way rejoicing, both barrels loaded 
with carbon dioxide, instead of one as 
before. 

When it is added that most gymnasia, 
except a few rare ones belonging to some 
university or big club, are as innocent 
of ventilation as a Turkish bath and as 
fragrant as a livery stable with human 
steam, it can be seen what a broken reed 
this kind of gymnasium work is as a sub- 
stitute for healthful exercise. 

No one is more keenly awake to the 
dangers of ignorant, unskilled use of the 
gymnasium and its apparatus than are 
the splendid group of broad-minded, 
scholarly, scientifically trained men who 
are growing up as physical directors of 
the great gymnasia and training schools 
attached to our college, universities, Y. 
M. C. A.’s, and municipal and military 
organizations. Such men as Sargent, 
of Harvard, who has done such mag- 
nificent pioneer work in the cause of ra- 
tional physical education and race-build- 
ing, Seaver, of Amherst, MacKenzie, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Mey- 
lan, of Columbia, Gulick and Crampton, 
of the public schools of New York have 
been insisting for years that the real field 
of training is the heart and the nervous 
system rather than the muscles; that all 
forms of athletic exercises, to be of per- 
manent benefit, should be carried out as 
nearly as possible in the open air; that 
we should develop and use muscles as 
nearly as possible in the directions and 
group movements for which they are 
naturally used; that consequently the 
most profitable and helpful exercises are 
those which are instinctive in the indi- 
vidual and hence partake of the nature 
of free play; that the only forms of 
exercise to which the subject can be in- 
duced to devote sufficient time and make 
a daily or weekly habit for life are those 
which are agreeable and attractive in 
themselves and also partake of the 
nature of play. 

It is most interesting to note how in 
all the great systems of physical culture, 
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even in those which, like the German 
turners founded by Jahn, or the equally 
famous Swedish system of Ling, made 
the gymnasium the very foundation 
stone, it is coming to occupy a less and 
less important and dominant place. In 
fact, the modern exponents of both these 
great systems make games and sports in 
the open air the central part of their 
scheme and the gymnasium only a sup- 
plementary one. ‘This is, of course, 
practically the position which the great 
English open-air methods of physical 
training have instinctively assumed from 
the beginning. 

Another fad of physical culture which, 
though beneficial in moderation, falls 
far short of the claims made for it is 
deep breathing. Air is, of course, the 
breath of life, and as this breath of life 
is “eaten” with the chest, the larger 
and more superbly expanded chest you 
have, the more life you get; so runs our 
popular logic. Moreover, it can be dem- 
onstrated easily that when you have 
been cramped up over desk or book for 
hours, it is an inspiring and exhilarating 
thing to stand erect, throw back your 
shoulders, and draw three or four big, 
deep breaths. Ergo; if a little of this 
pouter-pigeon performance is good, more 
of it must be better. 

Also the typical consumptive has, as 
everybody thinks he knows, a small, flat, 
hollow chest and the less you are like a 
consumptive, the more likely you are to 
be a Hercules! Therefore breathe deep, 
fill your lungs with fresh air and your 
mind with pure thoughts for as much as 
five minutes at a stretch, two or three 
times a day, and you have done all that 
is required to attain the ineffable. 

But while deep breathing, like deep 
drinking or high thinking, is an excellent 
thing in itself, it has certain limitations. 
In the first place, as usually practiced, 
it is like most of the other physical 
culture fads, a ridiculous subterfuge— 
almost a fraud. It attempts to atone for 
hours of cramped, inadequate breathing 
in foul, overheated air by a few minutes’ 
vigorous chest-pumping. No man or 
woman can breathe adequately and 
properly when sitting still. It is only 
when moving about and gently exercis- 
ing, or lying prone with every activity 
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of mind and body at rest, as in sleep, 
that as much oxygen is taken into the 
body as is burned up in it. It is the old 
absurdity over again of trying to atone 
in fifteen minutes for the neglect of a 
day. 

The next cold, indigestible fact is one 
which is not so generally known, and 
that is that there is no more benefit in 
having an unusually large lung than 
there is in having an extra big stomach. 
It isn’t the size of your lung or your 
stomach that counts, but the amount of 
it you use, and the way in which you 
use it. 


More Blood—Not More Air 


Careful measurements of the height, 
chest diameters, and lung capacity of 
consumptives have revealed the at first 
sight incredible fact that instead of hav- 
ing smaller lungs in proportion to their 
height and weight than normal indi- 
viduals, they have Jarger ones; that they 
give off more carbon dioxide and take 
in more oxygen in proportion to their 
weight than do healthy individuals; that 
the tubercle bacillus finds its most fre- 
quent lodgment in those parts of the 
lungs which are most poorly supplied 
with blood, viz., the apexes; that surplus 
lung tissue is like any other surplus in 
the body— matter out of place,” viz., 
dirt, and like dirt everywhere, a splendid 
breeding place for disease. 

What the consumptive needs is not 
more lungs, still less more air in them, 
but more blood in them—enough to “ go 
round” and keep every air cell alive. 
Exercise and food will prevent consump- 
tion, food and exercise will cure it. 

Deep breathing some years ago was 
universally advocated as a curative 
measure in consumption; now it is well- 
nigh discarded, only a few enthusiasts 
insisting upon it. All careful observers 
are agreed that in the acute or active 
stages of the disease it is distinctly harm- 
ful instead of beneficial, irritating the 
inflamed lung, breaking up the adhesions 
with which Nature is trying to wall off 
the disease, provoking hemorrhages, and 
throwing fresh doses of the infection into 
the blood. It is now used only in the 
late stages of the cure after all active 
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processes have ceased, and only a minor- 
ity of clinicians claim any special benefit 
from its use. The best “ deep-breath- 
ing” exercises for the convalescent are 
walking and hoeing. 

Last and most fundamental of all, the 
amount of oxygen absorbed by the body 
is not in proportion to the amount in 
the lungs, but to the oxygen-hunger of 
the blood. Our real breathing is done by 
the blood, not the lungs. Air in the 
lungs is like food in the stomach, of no 
use to the body till it is absorbed. ‘This 
oxygen-hunger of the blood can be pro- 
duced in health only by exercise, or in 
diseased conditions by fever. Therefore 
the best method of developing the lungs 
is to exercise all the muscles of the 
body and thereby throw quantities of 
waste into the blood stream and raise 
the oxygen-hunger of the blood. The 
muscles that best develop the chest are 
those of the legs, because they are the 
largest masses which can be most vigo- 
rously and protractedly exercised. Sim- 
ply pumping up the chest by forced 
inhalations is of no benefit whatever, 
from the point of view of oxygenating 
the blood, except in so far as it gives 
exercise to the muscles of respiration. 
But these all taken together have scarcely 
the vigor and effect of one biceps upon 
oxygen-hunger. 

So far, in fact, from our being able to 
get more oxygen into the blood by pump- 
ing air into our lungs, careful experi- 
ments have shown repeatedly, these 
twenty years past, that the actual tension 
of oxygen in the lungs, even in the 
poorest and flattest chests, is nearly three 
times as great as is needed to supply the 
demands of the blood. This is why all 
our machines and cylinders for the arti- 
ficial administration of oxygen, or for 
the pouring of oxygen or ozone into the 
air of living rooms, have been almost 
abandoned, as they simply add to the air 
an element of which it already contains 
more than twice as much as the lungs are 
able to utilize. 

To paraphrase the proverb: “ You 
may lead a horse to water, but you can- 
not make him drink,” you may balloon 
your lungs with air to the bursting point, 
but you cannot make the blood in them 
drink more than it is hungry for. The 
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only way to build up the lungs is to 
build up the whole body. The “ busi- 
ness ” of the lungs is to bring the air and 
the blood together. The fuller you 
pump them of air the more you empty 
them of blood, and as the resting lung 
contains at least twice as much air as the 
blood in it can utilize, the way to in- 
crease its power is to fill it fuller of 
blood. This can be done only by muscu- 
lar exercise. Breathe with your legs, not 
your ribs. 


Making Up for the Spurt 


“ But,” says somebody at once, “I 
know from personal experience that to 
stand up straight and throw my shoul- 
ders back and take twenty or thirty deep 
breaths, with the windows open, clears 
the cobweb out of my brain, exhilarates 
me, and makes me twice as fit for work 
again as I was before.” 

Granted! But here comes in another 
fallacy, or rather two of them. First, 
that of contrast! If you have been 
underbreathing in foul air for an hour 
or two, naturally it will make you feel 
better to get up and throw open the 
windows and overbreathe for four or 
five minutes. In that sense this spurt 
has been beneficial. But follow the ex- 
periment a little further and watch what 
happens after you sit down to your desk 
again. For a period of from three to 
fifteen minutes after your spurt of deep 
breathing, you will find that your res- 
piration becomes so shallow as to be 
almost imperceptible and you will not 
resume breathing at your former rate 
until from five to fifteen minutes after 
your “ stunt.” 

In short, in your spurt you have done 
your breathing in advance for the next 
ten or fifteen minutes and then you slow 
down until you have caught up your 
lead. This curious fact is one of the 
oldest commonplaces of the physiological 
laboratory. In fact, the condition has 
received a special name, the eupnea, or 
physiologic apnea, meaning simply a 
state of normal stoppage of breathing. 

Firefighters and divers have known 
for centuries that by breathing deeply 
and forcibly for five minutes, they are 
able to hold their breaths in thick smoke 











or under water for from two to four 


minutes, instead of the usual fifty 
seconds. But besides this accumulative 
power, forced, deep breathing has 


another curious and rather unexpected 
effect and that is its nervous or mental 
one. After ten or a dozen deep breaths, 
there is the well-known sense of exhilara- 
tion and comfort, quickly followed, if 
the pumping be persisted in, by slight 
sensations of giddiness, of fullness in the 
head, of floating in the air; while if the 
process be pushed a little farther, this 
increases to partial unconsciousness and 
even in some cases to the point of swoon- 
ing. 

The Fakirs of India and other mystics 
have for ages adopted this method in 
bringing themselves into the trance con- 
dition or'starting their prolonged sleeps 
—persistent forced, deep breathing, 
combined with the monotonous repeti- 
tion of words or phrases of loud, boom- 
ing, sonorous tone. So marked is its 
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power that it has often been utilized by 
surgeons for the production of mild 
degrees of anesthesia, and in certain 
susceptible individuals slight and even 
severe operations can be_ performed 
under its influence without the patient’s 
being conscious of the slightest pain. It 
has even been proposed by certain en- 
thusiasts as a substitute for chloroform 
or ether, but has not been found practical 
in severe cases nor capable of application 
except in a limited percentage of individ- 
uals. 

This curious cerebral effect, which is 
due to damming up in the brain the 
blood forced out of the lungs, is the real 
secret of the exhilarating and comfort- 
ing sensations experienced by those who 
practice deep breathing. Most of its 
beneficent influence may be described, 
in the vernacular, as a “ pipe dream,” 
yet this self-hypnotizing procedure is 
vaunted upon all hands as if it were the 
real secret of perpetual health. 
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BIRTH OF BASEBALL AND CRICKET 


Illustrated by J. E. Beans 


ITERALLY baseball and 

cricket began when one 

man found that he could 

bat a round object with a 

bludgeon and another that 

he could catch it. No his- 
torian has traced these games, as in the 
case of football, perhaps because from 
such crude beginnings practically all 
ball games must have originated—the 
bat, the club, the golf stick, the crosse, 
the tennis racket, all being variations 
of the original bludgeon. 

Baseball probably grew out of the old 
English schoolboy game of “rounders.” 
Some have adduced evidence that it 
came from the old New England game 





of “one old cat” or “two old cat,” 
which may be true. The old game 
of tipcat may also be related. It was 
played by four, six, or eight players, 
each standing by a hole or base. One 
of the opposite party threw the cat to 
a baseman and every time it was hit 
they had to run about the bases. Prob- 
ably rounders and tipcat had the same 
ancestor. At any rate baseball belongs 
to the family. 

An Englishman seeing a_ baseball 
game for the first time might very 
properly say, “This is rounders made 
scientific.” We took the old game, 
made rules, and amended it, until now 
it stands forth as the national game 
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of America. Rounders was played on 
a ground shaped like a regular penta- 
gon with the home base at one angle 
and four others at the other angles, 
perhaps forty-five or sixty feet apart 
as compared to the ninety feet in base- 
ball. The server or pitcher stood in 
the center and tossed the ball to the 
batter who stood at the home plate. 
There used to be, as at baseball, one 
side out in the field and the other in 
at bat, not less than ten players nor 
more than thirty in all. 

When the server tossed the ball he 
called out “Play’—he did not pitch it. 
One of his side stood behind the bat- 
ter as the catcher does to-day. If 
the batter hit the ball and it was 
caught before touching the ground he 
was out. If in one or more trials, as 
prearranged, he did not hit the ball at 
all, he was also out. When he hit it 
he had to run to the first angle and as 
much farther as possible without being 
hit by a fielder with the ball. If hit 


while between bases, he was out. 


In the Old Rounder Days 


After he had circled all five it 
counted a run, but on a lost ball he 
could run only four bases. Then an- 
other player stepped up to bat, as in 
baseball. The server or “feeder” could 
feint with the ball. If when the last 
man came up to bat he said: “Three 
fair hits for the rounder,” he had a 
chance, if he hit and made all five bases, 
of giving his entire side another inning. 
But if he failed in three attempts they 
were fairly out. Rounders was played 
by schoolboys in the United States un- 
til its development brought it to the at- 
tention of older athletes. 

The honors for the place of birth 
of baseball are divided. Philadelphia 
claims that her “town ball” was prac- 
tically baseball and that it was played 
by her Olympic Club from 1833 to 
1859. It is also claimed that the 
Washington Club of New York in 
1843 was the first to play the game. 
Certainly the New York Knickerbocker 
Club, founded in 1845, was the first to 
establish a code of rules. They played 
on the Elysian Fields—now Hoboken. 
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Baseball as a national game really 
began with the union of all the clubs 
of New York into a National Associa- 
tion of Baseball Players in 1858 when 
the rules were revised. In 1860 the 
Excelsior Club of Brooklyn was an 
amateur club second to none in the new 
game. ‘Then came the war, and base- 
ball as well as all sports died down for 
the time being. 

But in 1865 it began to be played 
again, and by 1870, when the rules 
were once more revised, there had 
sprung up a considerable body of pro- 
fessional players—the first entire team 
being the Cincinnati Red Stockings. 
There were now both professional 
(1868) and amateur (1871) leagues, 
and in 1876 the National League of 
Professional Baseball Clubs, ‘the pres- 
ent major league, was formed. For 
some time baseball was played with a 
tenth man, a “right short stop.” 

Six years later the American Associ- 
ation of Professional Clubs came into 
existence. In 1890 those dissatisfied 
with both formed the Players’ League. 
In the contest, both the Players’ and 
the Association were killed and the Na- 
tional League of Professional Baseball 
Clubs was formed with twelve clubs. 
Sometime previous to this—1887—the 
minor leagues had been formed—East- 
ern, New England, Interstate, Ameri- 
can (Western), Atlantic, and various 
State leagues, International, and Cana- 
dian. The formation of the present 
American League has been the latest 
step. 

Some noted names were connected 
with baseball in its early history, from 
Henry Chadwick, the “father of base- 
ball” and A. G. Spaulding, down to 
the present leaders. From 1874 to 
1890 was the period of domestic and 
foreign popularization. In the former 
year the Boston Baseball Club and the 
Athletic Baseball Club of Philadelphia 
made a trip to England and played four- 
teen exhibition games. 

Other trips were made, but most fa- 
mous of all was that of the Chicago 
White Stockings and a picked team 
called the All-America in 1888-9, ac- 
companied by newspaper men and 
others. They left Chicago on Octo- 
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ber 20, 1888, and played in 

San. Francisco, Honolulu, 
Auckland, Sydney, Mel- 

bourne, and other Australian 

cities, Colombo, Ceylon, the 

Pyramids of Egypt, Brindisi, 

Naples, Rome, Florence, 

Paris, London, Bristol, Man- 

chester, Liverpool, Birming- 

ham, Glasgow, Belfast, Dub- 

lin, Queenstown, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago, where they arrived 
April 20, 1889. 

In six months they played fifty-three 
games. This trip marks an epoch in 
the history of baseball and was the 
means of making it known throughout 

almost the entire 

world. It was favor- 

ably received in many 

foreign lands and 

adopted in not a few. 

It was fifty years 

ago last summer that 

the first college base- 

ball game was played 

July 1, 1859, at Pitts- 

field, Massachusetts, 

between Amherst and 

Williams and was 

won by Amherst 73-32. ‘There are 

now hanging in the Amherst trophy 

room the two balls which were used in 

this game, bearing the following in- 

scription: “The veritable balls used in 

the first game of intercollegiate baseball 

ever played, July 1, 1859, Amherst and 
Williams, won by Amherst.” 

From an old newspaper account of 
the game it is learned that all Williams 
was there, including the faculty, the 
students, old men and women, young 
men and maidens, a square five or six 
deep around the entire field of the Pitts- 


field Baseball Club. The 

players were chosen from 

the students at large by bal- 

lot; there was no squad and 

i. no long period of daily prac- 
tice. 

The Williams men were 

all dressed alike with belts 

marked Williams, but the 


Amherst team was decidedly 
informal with a blue ribbon which each 
man pinned on his breast as the only at- 
tempt at a uniform. Even then there 
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were charges of profes- 
sionalism as it was ru- 
mored that the Amherst 
pitcher was a profession- 
al blacksmith hired for 
the occasion. He pitched 
steadily for three hours 
and a half. 

The game started at 
eleven o’clock. Amherst 
at bat, and at the end of 
the second inning Will- 
iams led by 9-1. As 
their sons and grandsons 
do to-day, the Williams 
men cheered loudly. 
That made Amherst des- 
perate and at the end of 
the third inning they 
stood even. At the end 
of the fourth Amherst 
led and continued to do 
so to the end of the 
game, three hours and 
a half without intermis- 
sion, the final score be- WZ, As. 
ing 73-32. No gloves 
of any sort were worn 
at this time nor was there any thought 
of mask} chest protector, or any of the 
paraphernalia of to-day. 

In 1879 the Intercollegiate Baseball 
Association, including Harvard, 
Princeton, Brown, Amherst, and 
. Dartmouth, was formed. Yale re- 
fused to join because profession- 
alism was not barred, but came 
in 1880 when further restrictions 
were made. In 1887 Harvard, 
Princeton, and Yale withdrew and 
with Columbia formed the Eastern 
College League, from which Co- 
lumbia withdrew the next year. 
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BASEBALL BEGAN WHEN ONE MAN 


Brown and Dartmouth left the orig- 
inal association, Wesleyan entered, 
Trinity entered and withdrew. 

It still exists as the Intercollegiate 
Association of the New England States, 
Amherst, Wesleyan, and Williams. 
The Yale-Harvard-Princeton  agree- 
ment was dissolved for trivial reasons, 
though they still continue to play. 
There is great interest in college base- 
ball though there is really no cham- 
pionship, and it is a strange state of 
affairs that our national sport should 
have no general intercollegiate associa- 
tion or intercollegiate code. 


Cricket has followed the Union Jack 
and the English drum beat around the 
world. The sun never sets on the 
game. While Europeans, as a rule, have 
not taken to it, the British colonies usu- 


ally have. In Great Britain itself thou- 
sands now earn a livelihood by it as 


FOUND THAT HE COULD 
BAT A ROUND OBJECT WITH A BLUDGEON. 


they do by baseball in America. No 
county, city, town, village, public 
school or university in England is with- 
out its cricket club, and the only real 
rival of the game is football. 

' The word appears first in the fif- 
teenth century spelled either crickett 
or krickett. It is said to be derived 
from the old French criqguet—a stick 
used as a marker in the game of bowls— 
though others give it as cognate to the 
Saxon cric or cryk, a crooked stick. 
Doubtless these derivations all have 
something to do with the origin of the 
game. The bowling of the ball and 
the batting with the cricket bat may 
have been evolutions from previous 
games of bowls and “club ball,” though 
that is mere speculation. 

In the very earliest known pictures 
of the game in a manu- 
script in King’s Li- 
brary, dating about the 
middle of the thir- 
teenth century, the 
germ of the modern 
bat is seen. It is a 
grotesque picture of 
two men playing a 
game with a bat and 
ball. The left-hand 
figure is that of a bats- 
man holding the bat 
perpendicularly. The right-hand fig- 
ure is apparently that of a catcher, his 
outstretched hands showing what were 
his duties. This game was called 
creag. 

Another early manuscript in the Bod- 
leian Library shows four fielders in 
addition to the batsman and _ bowler, 
each with his hands upraised as if to 
be ready for the ball if it comes his 
way. 

As in football, many efforts were 
made to suppress cricket. Edward III 
declared it unfit for any but the lower 
classes, and Edward IV made it illegal. 
A person who allowed it to be played 
on his grounds was liable to three years 
in prison and £20 fine, and players to 
two years in prison and £10 fine, the 
implements to be burned—one of the 
most severe laws against sports of which 
there is any record. 

The game survived, however, espe- 
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cially in the schools, for there were con- 
tinual references to it. Not until 1748 
was it declared by law that cricket 
was “a very manly game, not bad in 
itself but only in the ill use of it by bet- 
ting more than £10 on it.” 

It soon became very popular and it 
was followed by all classes. Indeed, in 
1751 the Prince of Wales died from in- 
juries received by a cricket ball. The 
modern game really gained greatest 
prominence first in the south of Eng- 
land at the hop fairs. The first club 
was the old Hambledon Club, 1750, 
where the best players were retainers of 
the nobility and the rich. A few years 
later the Marylebone Cricket Club was 
formed and this club, now at Lord’s 
Ground, St. John’s Wood, is to-day the 
supreme legislative authority on all mat- 
ters relating to cricket. In 1791 the 
Hambledon players were dispersed, and 
the great popularity of the game which 
followed so soon after, was no doubt 
due to the fact that these men carried 
it all through England. Thus by the 
end of the eighteenth century it had 
fairly become the national game. 


In the infancy of the game the 
stumps did not exist; a circular hole in 
the ground took their place and the 
batsman was put out either by being 


caught, or, when running, by the ball 
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being returned into the cavity before he 
could place the end of his bat in it. 
This led to unseemly tussles, and from 
the records of the old Hambledon Club 
it is learned that the first wicket to take 
the place of the hole was nothing but a 
single stump. 

No one knows when the second 
stump was added and a crosspiece 
placed over the top, but in 1775 it was 
observed that the ball went between 
them twice in one game without knock- 
ing them down and a third stump was 
added with the two bails at the top as 
at present. In the earliest known pic- 
ture of modern cricket, 1743, in the 
possession of the Surrey County Cricket 
Club the stumps were two feet wide 
and one foot high, the bats were old- 
fashioned curved shapes, and the score 
was kept by notching each run on a 
stick. 

Just as the discovery of the curved 
ball made baseball more interesting, so 
the discovery of “straight arm’ bowl- 
ing gave cricket even greater popular- 
ity. In all essentials, cricket, quite like 
that of to-day, was played half a century 
ago. ‘There has been no set-back in its 
popularity, in all that time, but rather a 
rapid increase. It even flourishes in 
the United States in the shadow of our 
own national game. 


EFFORTS WERE MADE TO SUPPRESS CRICKET. 
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HEN you have found 
a piece of ground 
that you have thor- 
oughly considered, 
both as to itself and 
its relations to 
surroundings, a property that you can 
look at lovingly and say it is your own, 
you must learn to make the best of it. 
Be sure you do not fall into the common 
blunder of imagining you have only to 
hire a builder to construct a house into 
which you will move, supposing you are 
living in the country. If your house is 
a city house, and your surroundings are 
citified, it will be a problem whether you 
are living in the country or the city. 

One who lives a real life in the coun- 
try does very little of it indoors. For 
this reason he must look out carefully 
for his out of doors and see to it that 
his gardens, lawns, groves, orchards, re- 
treats, and drives are his own, and ex- 
pressive of his own aspirations and 
character. The most important part of 
country home-making precedes the house. 
In fact, you cannot wisely build at all 
until you have done some planting. 

I have seen a house put up on a knoll, 
conspicuously, without a tree to shade it, 
and it was as pleasant to live in as a 
Dutch oven, in no way as attractive as a 
common city home—for in the city one 
house shades another. I ':ave just now 
in sight a country house wheie the owner 
began with grading and tree-cutting. 
He sheared off every knoll and filled all 
the hollows, and then built a house. It 
will be at least ten years before he can 
give himself a country environment. 

This grading business is dangerous 
altogether and should be undertaken only 
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after a good deal of consideration. As 
a rule, the rolls and swales and hollows - 
are Nature’s idea of grace and beauty. 
She fills the hollows with mint and ferns 
and forget-me-nots, and over the rolls she 
scatters her grasses and clovers. What 
one has to do is to sit down on the high- 
est point of his land, at the very outset, 
and try to understand what Nature has 
been doing. 

Get as nearly as possible the full re- 
lation of your land to the rest of the 
land about. Sit there until you can feel 
with Nature, catch her idea and the 
sentiment of your homestead. Be sure 
it is part of a poem. It might be well to 
wait a few days and take another survey, 
and then a third with your wife and 
children. 

As soon as you have begun to grade 
and level down, you are liable to throw 
your property out of relationship to its 
surroundings. I can show you a hillside, 
where the first homesteader, instead of 
leveling his house to the land, leveled the 
land to his house; this made no end of 
work for himself, for the showers came 
guttering down and filling up his hol- 
lows; and then every man who followed 
him in building did the same thing, 
digging flat places into the hillside, until 
the whole hill was sliced and carved out 
of comeliness. It was a small attempt 
to make a side hill look like a plain, and 
such efforts will always fail. 

After you have made a thorough study 
of what you have purchased, you are 
ready to plot it on paper. I advise you 
to do this work yourself. A landscape 
gardener is likely to express an ambition 
and set you to working that out. He 
will almost surely undertake too much. 
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After you have completed 
your work, you might allow 
him to look it over and 
make suggestions, but the 
real plotting should be be- 
tween you and Nature. I 
am talking to those who are 
going into the country with 
capital enough to command 
a small homestead and work 
out their own ideas, 

The teamster and the 
clerk, as a rule, must con- 
tent themselves with proper- 
ties already plotted and near 
the city. But even these can 
find many ways for express- 
ing themselves in their new 
homes. This can be done 
in the garden with flowers, 
and in a hundred little by- 
ways and hedges. I could 
show you a twoz-acre plot, 
level as your kitchen floor, 
but unique at every point, 
and expressive of the charac- 
ter that made it. I have 
helped a good many at this 
landscape work, but I al- 
ways refuse to do it for 
them. 
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The first thing to plant is 
to plant yourself, working 
into the ground your own 
views and opinions and even notions, as 
well as tastes. If you have a good 
piece of property it has lots of ex- 
pressive features. Do not stop study- 
ing it until you have found out all that 
can be done. We understand that your 
conceptions are put on paper at once, 
and these are to be viewed and reviewed 
and amended until you are fairly 
satisfied, 

You have no idea how much pleasure 
you will get out of these preliminaries. 
It is a mistake to say that you do not 
understand landscape work. Profes- 
sionally you do not, but you are learning 
a good deal about such things every day, 
not only about the surface and the roll 
of the land, but about the soil and its 
needs. 

Last month in my article on “ Finding 
the Country Home,” I told you that I 
had known a man to live over a marl 
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bed without finding it out. I saw a sur- 
veyor trace a fine vein of iron ore right 
through a dozen farms, not more than 
three feet from the surface in places, and 
not one of the farmers had ever sus- 
pected its existence. On the other hand 
I visited a man who had a beautiful 
brook running through his pasture, and 
his neighbor’s sheep drank from it after 
it had left his own pasture, but not un- 
til he had harnessed it to light his house 
and run his machinery. It depends a 
good deal upon eyes and ears and how 
you use them. Ten acres that you do 
not read are like ten books in Chinese 
on your library table. All this while, 
you understand that you are not to try 
to repeat what somebody else has done, 
but to work out your own problem in 
terms of the beautiful and the useful. 
This charting and plotting of your 
property does not mean a complicated 
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piece of artistic drawing, but a very 
simple outline sketch that you can under- 
stand yourself, even if no one else would 
pronounce it beautiful. Anyone who 
undertakes to live in the country must 
first of all learn to see things, and this 
chart of yours tells what you see, not 
only now visible, but as hereafter pos- 
sible. If you have only a little bit of 
vision power, cultivate it. 

Look over your new property, and be- 
fore you do anything whatever think 
what might be done. Leave out all ar- 
tistic sketches and just study how you 
and yours can fit nicely into what Nature 
has already done, and how you can im- 
prove, without undoing or spoiling what 
has gone before. Depend on one thing, 
that when you begin to contradict 
Nature and plow her out of her fields 
you will have a long job of it. 

This paper chart from which you are 
to do your work you can easily see is 
extremely important, because it can be 
mended and amended, but if you begin 
directly on the soil, striking in anywhere, 
you will at once be doing something that 
cannot easily be rectified. 


Look Out for Drainage 


Right after the plotting of your prop- 
erty, in fact while you are still carrying 
on your study you may undertake the 
drainage problem. I am quite sure 
that, however soon you initiate this 
ditching business, you will not get to the 
bottom of it for several years. I have 
seen very contented country home 
makers laying out what is called the 
Waring system all over their acres. I 
have found that the adoption of this 
system or any other patent system will 
not end the difficulties. 

If you live on a side hill it will take 
you many months, if not years, to dis- 
cover just how to catch swift showers 
most promptly and carry them away so 
easily as not to be erosive of the soil. 
My chief difficulty at this point was that 
I lost constantly a good deal of my best 
property, carried downhill into my 
neighbors’ fields and into the valley. 
Drainage does not mean simply to pre- 
vent the settling of water in swampy 
spots, but the ready catching of spring 
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thaws and cloudbursts, at the same time 
taking drainage from the house and the 
outhouses to some safe receptacle. The 
Waring system will carry away and dis- 
tribute fertilizing material, provided it 
also has an outlet in vegetation, but to 
fill your acres full of poisonous drainage 
demands that it shall be taken up by the 
foliage readily, or it will poison the air. 

I prefer tile drains that will carry the 
house waste a safe distance and discharge 
it directly into compost piles. These 
compost piles we shall talk about more 
hereafter, but for the present understand 
that they are to be made of barnyard 
manure, road waste, all the coal ashes 
you can accumulate, autumn leaves in 
great abundance, together with weeds 
and all the rest of the refuse that is 
thrown into the street, or allowed to dry 
up in the fields. I assure you that there 
is a vast amount of this sort of stuff that 
goes to waste and that it is as important 
a product as anything your acres can 
yield. Piled up and allowed to decom- 
pose slowly, these compost heaps become 
the chief resource for keeping your land 
fertile, your trees healthy, and your gar- 
den stuff abundant. 

Tile drains are always preferable to 
stone drains, but they are often less 
economical in the long run. If your 
land is stony you may use a large quan- 
tity of stones in drains, always making 
sure that these drains are large enough 
and that there are enough of them to 
carry off the heaviest flushing of April 
weather and the dashing of a summer 
shower. If your soil is full of springs, 
as it is likely to be, tile drains will be 
needed every twenty-five feet. Plant 
them at least three feet deep and make 
sure that you know just where they run, 
for you will need occasionally to open 
them for repairs. I have had more or 
less trouble in finding my ditches, 
especially when they run through berry 
yards. 

If you have followed my advice about 
grading and leveling and have only re- 
moved roughnesses you will find that you 
cannot run all your ditches in one direc- 
tion. They will have to be gathered 
into mains, that is, larger pipes, which 
will carry the wash either into neighbor- 
hood drains or into the highway ditch. 
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The house drainage that runs into a com- 
post pile should not be of a character 
to wash out the fertilizing material, but 
rather to deposit what it brings. 

Let me tell you that these compost 
piles will not be an annoyance, either to 
the eyes or the nose, for we shall cover 
them all summer with squash vines or 
pumpkin vines, while Nature slowly de- 
composes the material, and 
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to and around your house should avoid 
straight lines and stiffness as a rule. 
Something is gained generally by start- 
ing at the corner of your lot, instead of 
directly in front of your doorway. 

This does not mean, however, that in 
a quite small place it is necessary to curve 
the walks or drives from the street to 
the house. I think the teamster who 





fits it for the land. For 
that matter my compost 
piles have always proved an 
attraction to visitors, as well 
as an object lesson in 
economy. Everyone wishes 
to know what they are, and 
I make them a text for a 
horticultural sermon about 
wasting plant food. Man- 
ure, as a rule, as applied 
commonly, loses nearly 
ninety per cent of its values, 
but a well-constructed com- 
post pile loses not to exceed 
five per cent. A dozen big 
Hubbard squashes is the 
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first crop, and I have dug 
out of such a pile sweet 
potatoes as large as your, 
head. 

Our next point in a preliminary way 
is laying out drives. These have for 
their main purpose intercommunication 
between the house, the road, and the 
barn, but a properly laid out country 
homestead provides for drives and paths 
that reach every part of the grounds. 
Some of these may be grassy lanes, that 
lead about among the berry gardens and 
through the orchards. I do not hold 
that this is a waste of land. It saves 
the dragging of wagons through the 
mud, or the cutting of ruts in the turf 
and the inconvenience of carrying crates 
of berries and barrels of apples a long 
distance by hand. In other words, make 
the approach to every corner and every 
quarter of your land as easy as possible 
and do it in the most natural way. 

While cultivating your berry orchards 
you need a turning place at each end of 
your furrow, and this should be in such 
lanes as I have suggested; in all cases 
these should be expressions of the beau- 
tiful as well as the useful. The drives 
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has only one or two acres will show 
much better taste by economizing his 
land and growing more alfalfa. One 
good broad driveway, bordered by a tidy 
path, and all of this hemmed in in the 
old-fashioned way by lines of shrubbery, 
will serve him well—and will be in the 
best taste. Along with this shrubbery 
the housewife will probably find room 
for her pinks and asters. Where the 
distance is greater and the property 
larger, let the walk or drive follow Na- 
ture’s suggestion around a knoll or down 
a swale and sometimes inclose a group 
of trees. 

Remedying a defective driveway, I 
suggested to a planter to leave a row 
of trees directly down the middle of it. 
In the middle of one of my own drives 
stands a superb Kentucky coffee tree. 
The most beautiful highway that I have 
ever seen in New York State passes 
through a grove of elms and maples. It 
was on no account necessary or desirable 
to cut any of these. 
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You will almost surely find that Na- 
ture has some suggestion for you at 
every point and has made many prelim- 
inary arrangements; it is quite the 
thing for you to accept her advice. 
What I have said should not, however, 
be misunderstood as suggesting the cut- 
ting up of every piece of property with 
formal walks, or drives, everywhere. 
We can do most of our walking on the 
turf, and as a rule our arbors and re- 
treats need to be out of the way of visit- 
ors. The width of a drive should be 
generous, and where used for both walk 
and drive it should not be less than six- 
teen feet. 

If bordered with hedges, remember 
that these will increase their width one 
inch a year, even with close prun- 
ing. That is, one inch on each side of 
the drive will be deducted annually, 
which is one foot every six years. You 
see you are losing your driveway stead- 
ily, so that in thirty years five feet of 
it (two feet and a half on each side) will 
have been absorbed by the hedge. This 
requires foresight in planting, as does 
every other step that you take in creat- 
ing a country home. 

The advisability of bordering your 
drives with hedges depends upon the lay 
of your land. The first object of a 
hedge is not the beauty of the thing in 
itself so much as the break that it makes 
in a smooth landscape. We shall dis- 
cuss this more hereafter, and for that 
matter the hedge planting can easily be 
deferred until after the house is built. 
If you plant hedges at all, at present, 
confine yourself to Tartarian honey- 
suckles, among the shrubs, which are 
very easily replaced and transplanted. 

While laying out my Clinton home- 
stead, having placed my house far back 
from the street, I found that roadmak- 
ing was the one most essential feature 
in my preliminary work. My neighbor 
caustically suggested that I was laying 
out a railroad. Bordered with arbor 
vite these drives now constitute a most 
attractive feature of the home. They 
demanded a thorough study of swales and 
slopes and ‘natural approaches. They 
were then thoroughly drained, with tile 
placed at the sides and the roadbed made 
of furnace slag, covered by red shale. 
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This shale first melts under the effect 
of showers and then compacts until it is 
a solid and nearly imperishable roadbed. 

Cutting may be another part of your 
preparatory work, only whatever you do 
of this sort do very slowly and deliber- 
ately. Possibly you have bought an old 
homestead with trees already on it. 
These, having probably been neglected 
for many years, will need judicious trim- 
ming, and no doubt some of them will 
have to be cut out. -Walk around a tree 
thoughtfully half a dozen times, on half 
a dozen successive days, before you use 
ax or saw. Study each tree individually 
and in its relations to its neighbors, and 
then cut conservatively. You can de- 
stroy the work of fifty years in a single 
day, but you cannot restore what you 
have removed. 


Beware of the Professional 


Do not let a professional trimmer get 
at the work. He is almost sure to be a 
hireling, whose interest is to cut as long 
as he is paid for it. When I think of 
cutting a tree I examine it from every 
point of view and aim to comprehend its 
relations to other trees and to the out- 
look. Then I go when I am in a differ- 
ent mood and at a different time of 
day. There is lots of character in some 
of these old orchards and groves, and we 
must not haggle them into modern con- 
ventionalism. One huge old apple tree 
or a giant elm hanging its limbs over 
your house is sacred property, and a 
row of ancient butternuts is as full of 
history and poetry as it is full of nuts. 
Be careful also when it comes to trim- 
ming or grafting; these will be neces- 
sary, but cut with conscience and tender- 
ness. The old Saxon word for thorough 
was through and through. Do your 
trimming with throughness—that is 
thoughtfulness. 

Even more important is our planting, 
for before we build our house there 
should be a good deal of this done, and 
where old places have not been bought, 
it is all important to get ready for shade 
and shelter at the very earliest moment. 
I like the suggestion of a friend who 
owns a dozen acres and held them for 
seven years before building. 
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He said: “ Why should I 
go out there to live before 
things are ready? Why 
suffer from the heat, and 
very likely from malaria, 
when I can just as well get 
trees and vines ready for 
shade, at the same time that 
I am getting rid of pools 
and marshy spots?” 

He had patience and good 
sense, planting a grove of 
lindens, which he said would 
be ready for his bees and 
a Norway maple which 
makes a grove all by itself 
and a group of hard maple, 
out of which he intended 
to get his supply of sugar, 
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and a few such friendly 
trees as  butternuts and 
beeches. Beside these he 
had started rapid-growing 
grapevines which could be trained to 
his verandas at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Select those trees that grow with 
rapidity, for it will make a difference 
of four or five years in the matter of 
shade. One of the best of our thor- 
oughly hardy trees is the catalpa speciosa, 
but if I were planting a very small home- 
stead I would take instead the small- 
growing hybrid catalpas, originated by 
Mr. FE. Y. Teas. These are gorgeous in 
bloom, rich in foliage, and seldom get to 
be more than twenty feet high. 

A grove of basswood started as a pre- 
liminary is also just the thing for your 
bee quarters. It makes a capital shade in 
a very short time. You cannot begin 
too quickly to supply food for these busy 
little helpers. The common locust and 
the so-called honey locust, or gleditschia, 
are also first-class bee-feeders, and very 
rapid growers for making shade. I like 
these rich flowering trees that give an 
abundance of sweet odors (that is, 
ozone). ‘They are wholesome as well as 
delightful. 

I do not like to anticipate a coming 
article on trees and orchards, but I am 
inclined to think that before I began to 
build my house I should plant an 
orchard, at least a few apple trees, for it 
will take six or seven years to get them 
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into bearing. I am not quite so sure 
about a preliminary garden of straw- 
berries and raspberries, but these need 
not occupy the place that will be ulti- 
mately assigned to them; only for the 
present let them be convenient to where 
the kitchen door will open. In other 
words, you do not want to go into a 
country house and wait two or three 
years for a dish of raspberries of your 
own growing or a bunch of roses, and 
you do not need to wait eight or ten 
years for a basket of Northern spies 
from your orchard. 

Pear trees yield their fruit very 
quickly, and so do plums. I have noticed 
that if none of this preliminary planting 
goes on, it is likely to be put off for some 
time after the house is built. It is a dis- 
agreeable sight, that of a country house 
staring white on a hillside, without a 
tree to shade it or a vine to climb over 
it for years, 

Now listen to my advice and be sure 
to follow it at this point if at no other. 
Do not add yourself to those foolish ones 
who build a house before they drive a 
well or build a capacious cistern. Drive 
the well before, not after, your house is 
begun. Let it go down deep into rock, 
so deep that it will insure you an un- 
failing supply of water that cannot be 
tainted by surface drainage, or in any 
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way affected by the most droughty 
season. 

I have found that, as a general rule 
in New York State, we are through with 
soil and rubble after driving thirty feet. 
At that point we strike rock of some sort, 
and from there we should go at least 
thirty feet farther before withdrawing 
the drill. Of course it is the interest of 
the driller to conceal from you the first 
pockets of water that he strikes, and he 
may even shut them out, that is drive his 
pipe through a good supply of water into 
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of being without a pure water supply for 
your family, your cattle, and your plants. 
You can do nothing safely in the way of 
planting a tree or shrub unless you can 
puddle the roots and keep it well sup- 
plied with water when planted, and for 
some weeks after. Cisterns should go in 
with the house and they should not be 
stinted in size. Each one should hold 
at least fifty barrels; one hundred barrels 
would be better. Built of brick and well 
cemented, a cistern will last nearly as 
long as the house. In some sections it is 

desirable to have double cis- 
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terns; that is, a brick wall 
through the middle, through 
which the water for drink- 
ing will filter. That is, 
the water is caught in one 
cistern, and filtered through 
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into the other. 

I am sure that one half 
of all the sickness in the 
country comes from the use 
of surface water, taken 
from shallow wells or 
tainted streams, and yet not 
one half of our country 
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the rock. It is essential that you watch 
the work, and insist on a thorough test 
at every stage of the work, after the 
first fifty feet. 

My experience tells me that after the 
drill has gone down one hundred and 
fifty feet, water is not likely to be found 
until you have gone a good deal below 
that. Somewhere between fifty and one 
hundred and twenty feet you should find 
water, and the whole cost of the well, 
including pipes and pump, should not 
exceed from $125 to $200. I found 
abundant water in Florida at sixty-five 
feet, thirty of it in the rock, which al- 
most exactly tallied with the work done 
at my Clinton home, in New York— 
thirty feet in the solid rock, reaching 
abundance of excellent water. My Clin- 
ton well has the additional advantage 
of flowing. This can very rarely be 
secured, 

The cost will be absolutely nothing 
compared with the discomfort and loss 


homes are decently supplied 
with wells—perhaps more 
of them with cisterns. I 
asked a physician of very 
high standing to what he attributed 
most of the ailments with which he had 
to deal. His answer was: “ First, bad 
water; second, bad habits. Nearly all 
sickness is preventable, but above all 
things be careful what you drink, and 
then how much and what you eat.” 

Much more attention is being paid to 
windbreaks and hedges, and I have al- 
ready suggested in my last month’s 
article how very important I think it is 
to look out for these defenses. A stout 
windbreak against northwest winds, or 
wherever your sweeping storms come 
from, will modify climate materially. 
It will make a difference of at least two 
degrees from one side of the road to the 
other, and with this difference in tem- 
perature must be counted in the sweeping 
winds that carry the moisture off your 
land and dry up your foliage. 

Everybody knows the advantage of 
getting down under the protecting slope 
of a hill. The wind leaps over you, and 
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you find that in the middle of the valley 
it is rougher and colder than at your 
protected home. A planted windbreak 
is, however, the best that we can secure 
or construct over large reaches of our 
country. For quick growth and excel- 
lent service the best material will be 
found in those evergreen trees that are 
native to your section. In New York 
State the hemlock and the spruce are 
especially good, and in New England the 
white pine is one of Nature’s proffered 
defenses. 

In the Western States the Lombardy 
poplar has been freely used, and of late 
the Carolina poplar. These trees are 
brittle and soon go ragged, but still 
worse is the root growth, which extends 
forty to fifty feet from the trees, great- 
ly hindering cultivation and the growth 
of turf. Both of these trees are now 
excluded from our best-ordered cities 
because they destroy the pavement. I 
should prefer the evergreens and after 
them the white and black ash and the 
American linden. ‘The linden is par- 
ticularly good because it can heal over 
a breakage or wound very rapidly. 

In a yard or lawn the mountain ash 
makes a good row, and if faced with 
stout shrubbery, such as lilacs and vibur- 
num opulus and Tartarian honeysuckle, 
breaks the wind admirably. Some of the 
fruits will do you good service, especially 
the pears. The Buffum pear in particu- 
lar, growing upright as a Lombardy pop- 
lar, makes a stout hedgerow, besides 
giving a large supply of very fair fruit. 
However, I am constantly in danger of 
anticipating future articles, and I leave 
this point of the hedges with only pre- 
liminary hints. 

I should not think of building a 
house or in any way establishing myself 
in the country without inviting the birds 
to come with me. They are allies that 
must be won for success, and the quicker 
this is done the better. Unless your 
home is made generous and agreeable to 
the birds you will be whipped by the in- 
sects, and right soon. ‘These feathered 
friends will have to be fed, and the quick- 
er you begin to provide for them the 
quicker they will put in their work for 
you. Let it be understood at once that 
your acres are to be free from dangers 
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and alarms. In fact, I think you would 
do well to put up your bird houses be- 
fore you put up your own. 

Plant a grove of basswoods to give 
food to your bees and wild cherries with 
mountain ash and bush honeysuckles to 
make sure that the birds are never out 
of food. Then banish guns, except to 
destroy common foes, Birds are very 
sensitive to the beautiful and quick to 
appreciate safe retreats. I am sometimes 
ashamed to note the ease and grace with 
which they construct their country 
homes—the common sense and bird piety 
which they manifest while training a 
family. 


Building the House of Least Importance 


At this rate you say we shall never 
get a country house built at all. Well, 
what I wish to emphasize is that to 
build a house is a very insignificant part 
of home-making in the country. What 
you are after is life—full, true, happy, 
long life under the best conditions for 
rational development, and that does not 
consist in building for yourself a huge 
box of a house in which you will do a 
lot of house cleaning and a lot more 
around it of planting and digging. If 
you cannot find help and moral uplook 
and a big measure of poetry, with keener 
eyes and quicker ears, and a growing 
sympathy with Nature, you might better 
stay in the crowd. 

All these preliminaries which we are 
discussing involve education and they 
will accumulate common sense. A man 
may live in the country half a hundred 
years and be insipid in all his thoughts, 
and stupid in his work. Nothing is lost 
in time by these preliminaries. All this 
work will have to be done, and what I 
am after is to see it is done in time, while 
it can be done best. 

I greatly dislike to go into a country 
house and find them drinking lake or 
river water, and washing at a pond some 
rods from the house, and in winter with 
snow that has been thawed over the 
stove. I dislike to see all the trees in an 
orchard growing at a slant, for lack of 
windbreaks. ‘The only drives that you 
can find associated with half our country 
homes are mere ruts through the turf, 
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running from the street to the back door 
and then to the barn. The owners con- 
sider it a waste of time to construct a 
good private road. Just as limited is the 
supply of shade trees—generally confined 
to a few old apple trees and a single 
diseased maple or possibly an elm here 
and there. 

However, we are about through with 
our preliminary talk and only care to re- 
enforce it with a point already touched 
upon, that is unity. Perhaps I have im- 
plied in what I have said about charting 
before planting that all these prelimina- 
ries must work together and create a 
simple unity, a single home idea; all the 
parts must fit to each other. And this is 
the sum of the whole story. You must 
digest your planning so that you yourself 
see not a pretty thing here and something 
else there that is agreeable, but a fellow- 
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ship of all fine things, codperating to 
create your home. 

You will notice, if you consider, as 
you drive by most of our country homes, 
that there is no such community of pur- 
pose. The houses have been dropped 
down in a conventional way and about 
the same distance from the street; then 
when the owners get hold of a tree or a 
bush they stick it in anywhere, wherever 
there is room; the flowers are planted 
just where the lawn ought to be; until 
in the course of a few years the place is 
a mere jumble of good and bad things, 
without the least relation to each other. 
Every man’s property should be thought 
out, and that means a thought-full affair. 
Go over your plan on paper repeatedly, 
until you are satisfied that everything is 
placed thoughtfully ; then every planting 
will be done reasonably. 





WHAT A WOMAN CAN 
DO WITH 


AN AUTO 


hy Robbers S/oss > 


Illustrated With Photographs 


N posters and programmes 
of motor meets, shows, 
and tourneys, and even on 
the catalogues of the mak- 
ers, the favorite device 
is a female figure with 

hands airily touching the steering wheel. 
Sometimes her garb is a cross between 
that of a Greek goddess and the Statue 
of Liberty; sometimes it is of a wasp- 
like modernism. Always it is altogether 
decorative, and if people think about it at 
all, they are inclined to set it down to the 
pretty symbolism of artists who invari- 
ably paint a figure of a woman to repre- 
sent “‘ Progress,” “‘ Commerce,” and most 
of the things with which women are sup- 
posed to have nothing to do. 

Yet the woman at the wheel is no 
allegory. Already her intuition has put 
her in touch with the automobile. Its 
delicacy of adjustment, its vagary of 


moods, she has come to understand as 
those of a sister organism, for what en- 
thusiastic motorist does not refer to his 
car as “she.” This will seem a flight of 
fancy to many. Some may even see in it 
opportunity to apply an old joke and 
assure us that the lady motorists’ tool kit 
is confined to a hairpin. 

In sober seriousness, however, let us 
make the surprising statement that 
woman not only can do but has done 
with the automobile everything of which 
man can boast—in some respects she has 
done it better. Shake your head at that 
all you like, remembering first of all that 
the car is a mechanism and denying that 
woman has any mechanical ability. Did 
you ever see a woman fixing her sewing 
machine? !f you have, and possess any 
imagination, it will not be hard for you 
to look into the future far enough to 
see the automobile working as marvelous, 
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though quite different, a change in the 
life of a woman as the sewing machine 
is credited with having brought about. 

Let us hasten from the realm of 
imagination, however, for the man who 
has not seen her do it and the woman 
who has not tried it herself will never be 
convinced of what she can do with a car, 
unless we set down the cold facts. At 
the very start we are confronted with 
such an array of evidence as can be no 
more than hinted at in limited space. 
New York City boasts at least one regu- 
larly licensed woman chauffeur who 
tools a big private car through the city 
streets for her woman employer, and it 
is not uncommon to see in country dis- 
tricts, especially in the West, women 
drivers of public automobile stages. 
This can justly be described as a phase 
of the modern development of woman 
in industry, but it is as the private owner 
and operator of her own car for her own 
pleasure that woman has achieved her 
most interesting motoring records. 

There is scarcely an organized com- 
petitive tour nowadays that starts with- 
out the entry of at least one woman 
driver, and it is no longer surprising if 
she makes an enviable score for herself. 
As long as two years ago a number of 
women automobilists organized a run 
of their own from New York to Phila- 
delphia and back. The result demon- 
strated completely their ability to man- 
age and care for their own machines en 
route without any assistance from. the 
stronger sex. One of them, Mrs. J. 
W. Ramsay, the following year, started 
with three women passengers from New 
York for San Francisco and made an 
enviable record. 

Two years ago Miss Alice Potter, of 
Chicago, drove unaided from that city 
to New York. We might swell the list 
of women motorists and their achieve- 
ments into a volume. It should convince 
even the skeptical if we select two typical 
women motorists, at opposite ends of the 
continent, and tell just a little of their 
experiences. 

Mrs. F. J. Linz, of San Francisco, 
since she learned to manage a car more 
than five years ago, has driven over every 
road in both California and Nevada. 
Her husband was a dealer in automo- 
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biles, and that circumstance brought her 
quite naturally into touch with motoring. 
She had little more than learned to drive 
when her abilities were put to what 
would seem even to a man quite a crucial 
test. She accompanied her husband in 
a car which he was delivering to Shaw 
Hot Springs, Nevada. 

The purchaser was an Italian, who 
kept the roadhouse at the Springs, chiefly 
frequented by miners. The man saw an 
opportunity to make money by running a 
car regularly between his hostelry and 
Carson City, a mile and a half distant, 
bringing passengers over at a dollar the 
round trip, including a bath at the hot 
springs. 

The run out from San Francisco to 
Carson City through the mountains was 
no child’s play in those early days of 
motoring. No sooner had Mrs. Linz, 
her husband, and the Italian completed 
it than Mr. Linz was summoned back 
to San Francisco. In the emergency 
Mrs. Linz volunteered to take her hus- 
band’s place in putting the automobile 
into operation. It was the first automo- 
bile ever seen in Carson City. Not a 
man there knew a spark plug from a 
carburetor, and most of the miners were 
rather shy of the noisy motor. 


No Easy Job 


Plucky little Mrs. Linz, however, 
drove the car for three weeks on schedule 
time between Carson City and the 
Springs, carrying a greater number of 
passengers every day, as confidence in 
her ability grew. She not only drove, 
but washed the car, oiled and adjusted 
the machinery, and repaired punctures 
—which she says occurred at the rate of 
about one an hour, owing to the ex- 
tremely bad roads and excessive heat. 
That was before the days of “ quick de- 
tachable ”’ tires. 

“T came back to the Springs many a 
dark night alone,” she says, “ and stalled 
my car in an old barn three hundred feet 
from the roadhouse, with no light but a 
lantern. Then I went in and went to 
bed in a room with no glass in the 
windows and no lock on the door. The 
only others in the house were the Italian 
proprietor and a Frenchman who acted 
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as bartender. They went upstairs to 
bed, each with a rifle under his arm, as 
the Italian had his money secreted some- 
where about the house. The last night 
I was there they killed a rattlesnake just 
outside my door. It probably had the 
intention of sharing the warmth of the 
room with me.” 

That was surely enough to develop 
the motoring nerve of any woman, and 
since then Mrs. Linz has had her share 
of the exciting experiences which the Far 
West provides for the automobilist. 
Not the least of these was brought to 
her by the San Francisco earthquake, 
when, with only a thin waist and petti- 
coat over her underclothing, she drove 
steadily for two days carrying women 
and children and even exhausted soldiers 
to shelter. It is little wonder that, as 
the only woman contestant in the San 
Francisco-La Honda Mountain Endur- 
ance Run of a hundred miles hard driv- 
ing she made 995 points, the five short 
of perfection being lost through the 
necessity of adjusting a new spark plug 
four miles from the last control. Mrs. 
Linz organized the first American motor 
club for women, is an honorary member 
of the Royal Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and was president and general 
manager of the second San Francisco 
automobile show in 1908. 


Not Alone in the West 


Lest you conclude that only the freer 
and more rugged conditions of Western 
life can produce the woman motorist, 
you must be reminded of Mrs. Andrew 
Cuneo, of New York City, who, in com- 
petition with men, has won more motor- 
ing prizes for speed, endurance, and skill 


than any other woman alive. In July, 
1902, Mrs. Cuneo took a notion to buy 
a small second-hand steamer. She had 
never before even sat in an automobile. 
After a driving lesson of an hour and a 
half in the morning, she took her two 
babies and their nursemaid for a ride 
through Central Park the same after- 
noon. The next day she drove alone all 
the way down Fifth Avenue, and while 
making a call left the car too long and 
burned the boiler out. 

This impressed upon her the fact that 
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driving is not the only thing to learn 
about a motor car. For a year she de- 
voted herself to learning how to care for 
her machine and to drive it through the 
crowded streets of New York City and 
around the adjacent country. In 1903 
she bought a steam tourer, and after 
using it almost daily for two years, re- 
placed it with a 1905 model of the same 
make. With only a week’s practice in 
the new machine she entered her first 
tour, the famous Glidden run to the 
White Mountains and back to New 
York, 

Here Mrs. Cuneo met her first serious 
accident. Near Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, on the narrow Put’s Hill, the auto- 
mobile just ahead of her, being warned 
of a blast, began to back rapidly, the 
driver not even looking behind. Mrs. 
Cuneo had to choose between letting this 
car smash into her own, or backing down 
against the temporary wooden railing on 
a narrow bridge. 

She took the latter chance; the railing 
broke and her machine went upside down: 
into the creek below. By some miracle 
she and her three. friends escaped with- 
out serious injury. With the help of her 
fellow tourists the car was righted and 
put back on the road. Undismayed Mrs. 
Cuneo not only drove on to Hartford, 
the first night’s stop, but completed the 
entire tour with the others. 

In September of the same year she did 
some fast exhibition driving at Atlantic 
City: Subsequently Mr, Al. Reeves, the 
automobile association manager, asked 
her to repeat the performance at the 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Fair. There she 
competed with Barney Oldfield, Ced- 
rino, and other famous men drivers and 
did an exhibition mile in the then 
splendid time of 1 minute and 24 sec- 
onds. The following November she 
drove an exhibition mile in 1 minute and 
14 seconds at the Empire track in New 
York City. The next year in Atlantic 
City she won her first race in competi- 
tion with men drivers, doing a mile in 
I minute and 12 seconds. At the same 
time she made a record for small cars— 
I minute and 22 seconds. 

It was not till the spring of 1907 that 
Mrs. Cuneo bought her first gasoline 
car, a seven-passenger tourer. ‘The fol- 
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WOMAN MAY TAKE THE 
lowing summer she entered it in the 
Glidden Tour from Cleveland to 
Chicago and back to New York. The 
distance was covered in two weeks. 
Near Baltimore one of Mrs. Cuneo’s 
tires burst and threw her car into a ditch, 
badly bending the front axle. With no 
better repair than could be secured in a 
blacksmith’s shop, she made the hard 
drive over the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
along strange roads with not even a 
kerosene lamp to mark the way. At the 
finish she was at the head of the pro- 
cession of travel-stained tourists who 
crawled up Broadway. They all united 
in presenting her with a handsome silver 
loving cup, one of her highest prized 
trophies. 

In the summer of 1908, in a new 
car, Mrs. Cuneo realized her ambition of 
finishing the Glidden Tour of that year 
with a perfect score. The following fall 
in the same car she entered the Long 
Island mechanical efficiency tour, from 
New York City to Montauk Point and 
back again, carrying four women pas- 
sengers and finishing with a_ perfect 
score. In the women’s run to Phila- 


delphia and back, February, 1908, Mrs. 
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Photograph by Spooner & Wells, N.Y. 


ON A PLEASURE TOUR— 
Cuneo was prevailed upon to drive the 
famous Lancia Lampo in which Hilliard 
had won the Savannah light-car race. 
The result was an easy winning of a 
perfect score. 

She was now being urged constantly 
to drive cars with which men had made 
records. In the Jersey jubilee tour of 
1909 she took part, driving the famous 
Bluebird. Later she did some exhibition 
speeding with this big racer, and in 1909, 
at the New Orleans Mardi Gras cele- 
bration, she entered the races with a 
famous car which had competed for the 
Vanderbilt Cup and had won several 
hill climbs. Racing with such experts as 
De Palma, Robertson, Strang, Burman, 
Ryall, and others, she beat the last 
named three in every event she entered, 
and beat Robertson in all but one. She 
thus won the national amateur cham- 
pionship and five other valuable prizes. 

This would never have been the end 
of Mrs. Cuneo’s racing victories over 
male competitors had not the American 
Automobile Association shortly after- 
wards adopted a rule that no woman 
should in future be allowed to drive, or 
even ride, in a car in any of their con- 


























OR DRIVING 
tests. Though she had been a member of 
the association since 1905, Mrs. Cuneo 
raised no protest against this piece of 
masculine discrimination. Nevertheless. 
it was merely her sex and not her record 
as an automobilist that furnished the 
excuse for barring her out. She says 
jocosely of the incident: 

“Would that I could cultivate some 
suffragette tendencies and fight for my 
rights. But I can’t—having instead 
always tried to keep the woman’s end in 
automobiling sweet, clean, and refined. 
I drive and race just for the love of it 
all.” 

She contented herself with purchasing 
a duplicate of the car in which she had 
won at New Orleans. A close-coupled 
body was fitted to it, and she continued 
to drive for pleasure, entering such con- 
tests as were open to her, mostly tours, 
and making exhibition records on various 
tracks. At Atlanta on the two-mile 
motordrome she drove the distance in 
I minute and 45 seconds, 

The achievements of these two typical 
women automobilists, though remark- 
able, need not be in any sense exceptional. 
The majority of women will not, per- 
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THE TRACK. 
haps, be inclined to emulate the rough- 
ing-it experiences of Mrs. Linz nor the 
racing proclivities of Mrs. Cuneo. The 
striking fact is that it was no special 
physical prowess that enabled either of 
them to do what they have done. Mrs. 
Linz is a slight, willowy little woman 
whose appearance would never suggest 
either strength or endurance. As for 
Mrs. Cuneo, once at a ladies’ day of the 
Automobile Club of America in New 
York another woman guest who had 
heard of her record was introduced to 
her. ‘Towering above her something 
more than a foot, this liberally built 
woman gazed down at Mrs. Cuneo 
through her lorgnette and exclaimed, 
“Well, my dear, I expected you to be 
at least as big as I am.” 

Evidently unusual physique is not 
necessary for the woman motorist. 
Neither sex needs extraordinary muscu- 
lar development in automobiling, and 
almost any woman not an invalid can 
master its mysteries quite as well as a 
man, provided she has the will and 
patience to acquire the know-how. Cer- 
tainly in the sphere of patience woman 
by nature is equipped to give man a 
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long handicap. ‘The woman motorist 
is not half so likely as man is to swear 
and call loudly for a tow when anything 
goes wrong with the car. She will more 
probably set quietly to work to find the 
trouble and remedy it quite as thoroughly 
as if she were cleaning out the kitchen 
range. 

Remember, nevertheless, that though 
sex and slight physique are in no sense 
disabilities to the woman who wants to 
do her own motoring, and though her 
feminine patience and intuition stand her 
in good stead, she must not expect to 
succeed by intuition alone. I asked Mrs. 
Cuneo to tell the readers of this maga- 
zine to what, most of all, she attributes 
her remarkable expertness. 


The Secret of Success 


“To my taking the trouble to learn 
everything I could about my car myself,” 
she said, promptly. “I was towed home 
only once; that was when I let the boiler 
burn out in my first steamer. Right after 
that I had a little garage built back of 
my house and determined to care for my 
car entirely with my own hands. I soon 
learned how much I didn’t know about 
the mechanism, but I persisted in want- 
ing to ‘see the wheels go round,’ till I 
found out what every funny little thing 
was for. Even to this day | am as much 
of a crank about my car as the proverbial 
New England housewife is about her 
kitchen. I am not so particular about 
a few splashes of mud on the body, but 
regularly one morning a week I give the 
machinery such a house-cleaning that it 
shines like a baby after its bath.” 

There you have the secret of success 
for any motorist, man or woman, and 
there feminine patience will enable the 
latter to progress the more rapidly in mo- 
tor lore, provided she begins with a real 
love for the sport and a determination to 
take the slight trouble necessary to enjoy 
it to the full. For the rest there is no 


special advice for the woman motorist 
that can be added to what has already 
been given in these pages to motorists 
generally, except this: “ Don’t rig your- 
self up in a lot of specially designed ap- 
parel for the ‘lady automobilist,’ and 
don’t drive as though it were hard 
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work.” ‘Those are 


the only special 
cautions for her sex which Mrs. Cuneo 
could think of, when I asked her for 


some. 

“T never wear anything more than 
an ordinary skirt, shirtwaist, and hat in 
warm weather, or perhaps a duster, cap, 
and goggles on tour,” she said. “‘ Add 
the necessary coat and wraps in winter, 
and you have all the special costuming 
any woman needs. 

“There are two compliments I prize 
very highly,” she continued. “* One was 
from a woman to whom I had just been 
introduced. ‘Why,’ she said, ‘ you’re 
the woman I saw driving down the street 
the other day; I thought at the time you 
looked as if you just grew in that auto- 
mobile. Most women have such a 
hunched-up, worried look, just as when 
they drive horses they lean forward 
anxiously as if pushing on the lines.’ 

“The other compliment was from 
Caruso,’ went on Mrs. Cuneo. “I 
took him for a drive one morning, when 
he surprised me by saying in his im- 
pulsive way: 

“*T say to you, Mrs. Cuneo, that I 
have never ridden in an automobile till 
this day!’ 

““Why,’ I said, ‘you have one of 
your own, haven’t you?’ 

“* Ah,’ he exclaimed, ‘I have three, 
but now I know that I have never really 
ridden in any one of them. I see that 
my chauffeur does not know how to 
drive them at all. He starts with a jerk 
that nearly throws me forward from my 
seat; he stops with a bump that almost 
breaks my neck over the back of it. He 
should run a trolley car—nothing else! 
But this—this is like sailing on the 
ocean or in the air!’ 

“T quietly slipped in the high speed 
then,” said Mrs. Cuneo, “and scared 
him into silence, as I once scared Barney 
Oldfield into yelling, ‘Slow down!’ 
when I drove him around the wet track 
at Poughkeepsie before the races.” 

It is a curious fact that, if she goes 
at motoring seriously, woman’s natural 
intuition puts her into closer touch with 
her car than a man seems to be able to 
get with his. She acquires the “ feel ” 
of the mechanism more readily, she de- 
tects more quickly the evidence of some- 
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thing out of adjustment, and altogether 
she drives more gently and with more 
delicate technic—all of which adds _ pe- 
culiarly to her pleasure and satisfaction 
in motoring. 

Those who have never tried it will be 
inclined to ask whether it is worth while 
for a woman to acquire this ability to 
run her own car. The unanimous re- 
ply of all women mo‘orists is strongly 
in the affirmative, and the reasons are 
simple and not far to seek. In the first 
place motoring, seriously undertaken, 
is not only the most pleasurable but 
the most healthful outdoor sport for 
woman. It gives her immediately a 
larger interest and takes her out of the 
monotonous round of houselold duties 
quickly and conveniently, whenever she 
requires respite. 

“Whenever I feel nervous or out of 
sorts,” says Mrs. Cuneo, “I get into my 
car and drive off my troubles. Since | 
have motored, I do not know what the 
inside of a doctor’s office looks like ; and 
as for pleasure, there is not only the 
exhilaration of actual driving, but the joy 
of being able to share it with other 
people. If 1 kept a car for nothing else, 
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it would be worth while to have it so 
that one could join in taking the poor 
little orphans from the asylum on their 
annual outing to Coney Island.” 

Mrs. Linz also testifies to her pleasure 
in taking out the inmates of the chari- 
table institutions of San Francisco and 
avers that the happiest hours of her life 
have been spent behind the wheel. 

On the purely practical side, when 
the average family comes into possession 
of an automobile, it is well worth while 
for the woman of the household to ac- 
quire the ability to run it. In the vast 
majority of instances it is the modern 
medium light car which is chosen, and it 
presents the minimum of difficulties for 
the woman to master. Once she has 
learned to drive it and to help her hus- 
band care for it, the family’s use and 
pleasure in the car are increased several 
hundred per cent. If the head of the 
house is the only motorist and the serv- 
ices of a chauffeur cannot be afforded, 
the car is probably idle three fourths of 
the time. As soon as the woman makes 
friends with it, it becomes an indefati- 
gable source of health and pleasure to 
her, her children, and her friends. 
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OTWITHSTANDING 
the fact that for a good 
many years—to be ex- 
act, since 1882—a certain 
game fish, most commonly 
known as. the brown 
trout, has been an inhabitant of many 
of our American trout streams, it seems 
that among anglers in general exact 
knowledge concerning this trout is rather 
dificult to find. ‘To one who has had 
the opportunity and privilege of taking 
these trout in goodly numbers, the dis- 
sertations, opinions, disputes, and theories 
of fishermen who have not enjoyed a 


close acquaintance with Salmo fario, 
but are ever ready to discuss the subject, 
are somewhat amusing. 

To cite a concrete example: Recently 
a reasonably proficient angler, journey- 
ing from one of our larger cities to a 
trout stream which the writer has fished 
times almost innumerable, brought home 
with him a number of strange, outland- 
ish fish, all very sizable. On his return 
the angler stated to an admiring audience 
of friends that the fish fought like tigers, 
that he had had the time of his life, etc., 
etc.—but what were they? Briefly, the 
fish were imagined to be of every sort 
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except the right one, and some of the 
were particularly humorous. 
The fish were simply brown trout. 

It is the purpose of this article to state 
some of the facts known to many anglers 
about the brown trout, and, it would 
seem, quite unknown to many others— 
to the majority, in fact. First, however, 
the writer would recall the somewhat 
trite fact that comparisons are always 
and inevitably odious. Wherefore, one 
might suggest that our native trout, 
Salvelinus fontinalis, be left out of the 
discussion. Anglers are prone at the 
very mention of the brown trout to con- 
sider the entire question one of compari- 
son between the brown and native trout; 
fontinalis vs. fario has been argued times 
without number. 
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But, really, the discussion is futile. 
Rightly, there can be no question as re- 
gards the respective sporting qualities of 
the two. Our native trout, the speckled 
brook trout, is clearly in a class by itself, 
No other trout, nor any other game 
fish, has ever been or ever will be so well 
beloved by sportsmen. So let us consid- 
er the brown trout strictly on its own 
merits and not as an actual or even pos- 
sible rival of the speckled brook trout of 
our Eastern lakes and streams. 

The German or brown trout was first 
planted in American waters, as above 
noted, in 1882, the eggs coming from 
Germany and England. For some time 
thereafter the fish were propagated and 
distributed by the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries, but at the present time fry 

or fingerlings can be ob- 











tained only from private 
hatcheries. The Federal 
Bureau ceased distributing 
this fish for reasons which 
will appear later herein. 
Before the cessation of 
propagation, however, the 
range of the brown trout 
had attained very consider- 
able proportions, and they 
are now to be found in 
many of our trout streams 
both of the East and West. 

Scientifically considered, 
as a matter of natural his- 
tory, the brown trout is a 
true trout, a salmon trout 
and not a charr, in which 
it differs from the native 
trout. bf you are a good 
angler and kill your fish 
immediately after landing 
them—which in the case of 
trout of moderate size can 
best be done by inserting 
the forefinger in the mouth 
of the fish and bending its 
head sharply backward— 
you will have reason to 
note very sharply indeed 
an anatomical difference 
between the mouth of a 








salmon trout and that of 

a charr trout. 
SOME TYPICAL BROWN TROUT WATER IN THE The brown trout has 
BERKSHIRES. teeth in no uncertain quan- 
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tity or degree of penetra- 
tion on the front of the 
bone in the roof of the 
mouth. ‘These are lacking 
in the charr trout. It 
should be said also that the 
presence of this efficient 
dental weapon at once 
marks the brown trout as 
a fish-killer, as profession- 
ally piscivorous. A_ very 
good way to kill a brown 
trout is to use a small stick 
instead of the finger. 
Several years ago I took 
my first brown trout, a 
rather small specimen, and 
although I did not know 
the exact nature of the fish, 
it was evident at once that 
it was no close relative of 
our common trout—simply 
because the fish had very 
appreciable scales. The 
scales of our native trout, 





although they exist, are 
microscopic. Those of the 


brown trout are easily seen. 
The coloration of the 
brown trout is quite differ- 
ent from that of any other 
trout either native, rain- 
bow, or any of the Western 
varieties. It has been ex- 
ceptionally well described 
by William C. Harris, as 
follows: 

“The brown trout is, in American 
waters, rather slimmer in build than our 
American red-spotted trout, with a 
larger and more pointed head. The 
back is dark green covered with well-de- 
fined black spots, and the dorsal fin has 
both black and bright red or vermilion 
spots; the adipose, or fatty fin, is also 
beautifully decorated with three red 
spots. Below the lateral line the colora- 
tion is of a yellowish cast with a green- 
ish silvery background. ‘The tail, or 
caudal fin, is square, and on its edges 
there is a reddish stripe; the other fins 
are orange in color, the ventral and anal 
having a white stripe on the under edge 
shaded with deep orange; the head, the 
under part of which is yellow, and the 
gill covers are covered with dark spots; 
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BROWN TROUT IS WORTH ANY ANGLER’S 
CONSIDERATION AND HIS SKILL. 


the belly is pure white, above which is 
a deep yellow hue.” 

The back of the brown trout is not 
marbled, or vermiculated, as in the case 
of fontinalis. Vhe coloraticn is quite 
as susceptible to change due to environ- 
ment as is that of the native trout. The 
most beautiful specimens are those liv- 
ing in fast water, unshaded and running 
over gravel bottom. Such fish are ex- 
tremely brilliant in coloration, with 
vivid red spots and a golden luster of 
great beauty. Others, living in slow, 
shaded water, with dark bottom, are 


sympathetically of subdued coloration. 
The brown trout is ¢he trout of our 
English brother anglers, and is the fish 
either particularly referred to or implied 
as a matter of course in the English 




















HABITUALLY THE ‘“‘ FOREIGNER ” 


SEEKS 


literature of fly fishing. Over there the 
pursuit of the brown trout—the Britisher 
takes his sport far more seriously than 
does the Yankee—has been reduced to 
an exact science; at least, to such a de- 
gree of exactness as the nature of the 
sport permits. The result of this deter- 
mined onslaught upon the brown trout 
is seen in the English method of dry- 
fly fishing, latterly coming into some 
prominence in our own country. A 
single “dry” or floating fly is used and 
cast only—in case the angler is a dry- 
fly purist, that is, in the last stages of 
the disease—to a rising trout. The arti- 
ficials in use are exact imitations of the 
prevalent insect life of the streams. 
The reports of American anglers who 
have experimented with the dry-fly on 
home waters are not, on the whole, 
overenthusiastic, although, in individual 
cases, some remarkable successes have 
been recorded. The lack of results may 
be due to the characteristic difference be- 
tween the native and the brown trout, 
although the writer has never seen this 
suggested. The dry-fly method has been 


evolved almost purely as a method of 
taking the brown trout; fontinalis and 
fario are birds of an entirely different 
feather, and it seems not unreasonable 
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THE FASTEST WATER OF THE STREAM. 


or surprising that an effective method for 
taking the one should fail somewhat in 
the case of the other. 

Dry-fly fishing should be entirely suc- 
cessful on any suitable American stream 
abounding in brown trout, for although 
slight variations of habit have been 
noted between the brown trout of Eng- 
lish and those of American streams, they 
are not of such a degree or nature as to 
render it probable that a method so kill- 
ing on the other side should be much 
less effective here. But the water must 
be suitable; that is, not too swift and 
broken. 

Purely as a sporting proposition the 
brown trout is a decided in 
other words, he puts up a good fight. 
There are marked differences, however, 
in the way a brown trout conducts him- 
self when taking a fly and thereafter, 
and the behavior of the native brook 
trout. Especially notable is the fact that 
very often the brown trout will leap 
on a slack line. Artists who illustrate 
the sportsmen’s periodicals are fond of 
picturing the brook trout leaping high 
in the air with all the ease and graceful- 
ness of a small-mouthed black bass, a 
salmon, or a tarpon, but the observant 
and experienced reader knows very well 


success ; 
































HE IS A VERY 





BULLDOG FOR 


indeed that the thing is a pure Nature 
fake. 

The brook trout so seldom that one 
can almost say never leaps from the 
water unless fairly yanked out by too 
strenuous rod work. It does not belong 
to that class of game fishes which may be 
called “the leapers,” but the brown 
trout may properly be thus classified. 
The leap of the brown trout in the effort 
to rid himself of the hook is very much 
like that of the black bass, a spectacu- 
lar and vicious shaking of the entire body 
in the air. I once struck a good rise of 
brown trout, taking six in almost that 
number of casts, running from half a 
pound to a pound, and every one of them 
jumped one or more times. 

There is an impression that the 
brown trout rises reluctantly to the fly. 
Nothing could be more erroneous. They 
are very free risers when conditions are 
at all favorable. 

The fight of the brown trout is not 
as fast, as electric, as that of the native 
trout, but in good condition a “ brownie ” 
is a very bulldog for tenacity, making a 
prolonged and most decided objection to 
coming in out of the wet. In fact, it is 
pretty hard to tell sometimes just when 
he is “ all in”—they are very hard fish 
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FIGHTING HARD AND 





LONG. 


to tire completely out. Frequently 
when you have a brown trout of good 
fighting size almost to the edge of your 
landing net, he will apparently acquire 
a new lease of life and fight his way 
back to midstream—and you have it all 
to do over again. But that is what 
makes sport. 

As a general thing one will have little 
trouble in hooking a brown trout when 
he rises to the fly. Striking them is 
often not at all necessary; the fish looks 
out for all that himself and in a most 
emphatic manner. A good many times a 
brown trout will leap from the water 
and take the fly on his downward flight. 
Usually the native trout takes the fly 
“ going up” and does not show himself 
to any extent unless he misses it, when he 
will shoot straight up in the air. Of 
course, not every brown trout, or every 
speckled trout, will conduct himself in 
strict accordance with the general rule; 


the above states merely the general 
course of action under normal condi- 
tions. 


The brown trout should never be 
planted in a stream inhabited by the 
native trout unless the conditions are 
such that the natives are few and small, 
and stocking with them does not materi- 
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ally improve the situation. The brown 
trout is a very fast grower and attains 
a large size, the increase being expertly 
estimated at about a pound a _ year. 
Owing to the piscivorous nature of the 
brownies and their larger size, natives 
and browns do not do well together, the 
former eventually yielding the stream to 
the foreigners. Disregard or ignorance 
of this fact when the brown trout were 
originally distributed is responsible for 
much of the prejudice against them in 
certain quarters. 

But in streams no longer favorable 
to fontinalis—and there are many such 
due to logging operations, pollution, etc., 
—the brown trout, by rature a hardier 
fish than our speckled charr, will still 
thrive. Such streams may be made to 
furnish good sport with the fly rod and 
a valuable food supply by stocking with 
the brown trout. 

In the matter of tackle suitable for 
fly fishing for brown trout, do not use a 
three-ounce rod. ‘The writer has seen 
very many brownies weighing from two 
to three pounds, two fish weighing four 
and a quarter each, and there are well 
authenticated captures of brown trout 
up to the neighborhood of eight pounds. 
The larger fish, however, are not usually 
taken on the fly. The tackle should 
be strong throughout, especially if the 
stream is a rapid one. 

A ten-foot, six-ounce rod is well suited 
to the game; the leader should be of 
good, strong quality. For wet-fly fish- 
ing any of the accepted trout flies are 
effective, with a possible preference for 
the hackles—the gray hackle with red 
body is particularly good—and the May 
flies. Reference has been made above to 
the use of dry flies. Many of our Ameri- 
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can stout flies, such as the Beaverkill, 
March brown, Cahill, etc., are now to be 
had dressed dry-fly fashion, 

There seems to be a popular idea that 
the brown trout habitually seeks still 
water. While it is true that, as in the 
case of the native trout, the larger speci- 
mens are more apt to be found in the 
pools, coming to the shallows to feed at 
night, it is still a fact that average brown 
trout, up to two pounds, are almost in- 
variably found in the most_ broken, 
swift, and rocky water which the stream 
affords. A peculiar fact and one well 
worth knowing is that a brown trout in 
such a reach of white water is very apt 
to lie on the upstream side of a bowlder, 
close under it, rather than in the lee be- 
low it. Native trout are seldom found 
in this position. The fly should be 
worked cross-current from three to six 
inches above and along the line where 
the water lips the rock. 

The known presence of large trout in 
the stream lends an interest to a day’s 
fly fishing quite unknown when the an- 
gler is whipping a stream from which 
nothing over half a pound, and seldom 
that, is at all liable to be taken. A 
stream inhabited by brown trout has 
always this interesting possibility, while 
unfortunately the same thing cannot 
be said of our more accessible rivers in 
which are native trout alone. So person- 
ally the writer confesses to no little ad- 
miration for the brown trout—with the 
conviction that he is not alone in this— 
and while still maintaining that, all 
things considered, our native trout is an 
unrivaled game fish, he is willing to give 
the devil his due; in other words, to say 
that the brown trout is worth any an- 
gler’s consideration and his skill. 
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HEN the majority 
of our birds return 
to us after their 
winter’s absence 
a time of peculiar 
interest to the bird- 

lover. It seems good to welcome back 

our friends, and the pioneers give an 

especial thrill of pleasure, a_ feeling 

which is enhanced by the scarcity 

birds through the 

winter, There is, 

too, a special de- 

light in being afield 


is 


of 


when Nature is 
awakening, | when 


the sun beams warm 
again, bringing the 
spring aroma from 
the fruitful . earth 
and causing the 
early flowers to 
open to our view. 

It is a fascinating 
and healthful pur- 
suit to “keep tab” 
on the arrival of the 
spring birds. As 
though realizing 
that it is important 
to make a good im- 
pression, they come 
arrayed in their 
very best garments, 
all of them new, 
and some a special 
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wedding outfit in which they appear to 
special advantage. 

Everything considered, the birds are 
remarkably regular in their return each 
year. Each species has a certain normal 
time of arrival, and in most cases the 
dates will not vary much. It seems 
wonderful that, with only instinct to 
guide, they sense the proper time for 
their Northern trip as nearly as they do. 

There is, how- 
ever, some varia- 
tion, depending 
upon the weather. 
Unseasonable 
warmth will lure 
the birds on prema- 
turely, and contin- 
ued cold will keep 
them back, or at 
least the majority 
of them. Yet even 
then there are often 
individuals in whom 


the instinct is so 
strong that they 
brave cold and 


storm and come on 
time. The problem 
of the origin and 
cause of migration 
3 still remains shroud- 
ed in mystery, 
which adds interest 
to observation of it. 
It is mainly through 
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gathering of data by many observers 
everywhere that we can hope to come to 
a better understanding of it. 

The watching of the migration will 
give special pleasure if several observers 
in a locality work together. It is really 
very exciting to try to record the first 
arrival of the various species. One has 
a sense of achievement in being the first 
to see and report the new appearance, 
especially if it is some very early or un- 
usual one. Withal, it is the best time 
to begin to identify the birds. 

In the case of those who expect to 
go afield in this period with consider- 
able frequency and regularity I suggest 
that they write to the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, Washington, and secure 
blanks for recording migration. There 
is a column on the left where the names 
of species may be put down in the order 
in which they are seen. In other spaces 
opposite can be given the dates when 
first seen, when at greatest abundance, 
and, in the case of those proceeding 


ANTARCTIC. 


farther, when last noted. This will not 
only furnish neat and convenient sta- 
tionery for one’s own records, but the 
copy returned to the department at the 
end of the season will be a real contribu- 
tion to science. 

A number of our hardier familiar 
land birds winter in the Southern States 
and return to their nesting haunts quite 
early in the spring. Of some of these 
a few individuals are occasionally seen 
in the Northern States in winter. Such 
species are the robin, bluebird, song 
sparrow, red-winged and crow black- 
birds, meadow lark, kingfisher, cedar- 
bird, purple finch, woodcock, and va- 
rious others. But the great majority 
pass on to Central or South America. 
On the return migration in spring, some 
come by the all-land route, through 
Mexico and Texas, but more of those 
that reach the Eastern districts prefer 
to fly across the Gulf of Mexico. 

Of these, some take the easier route 
through Cuba or other islands of the 
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West Indies to southern Florida. This 
route affords convenient resting places 
to break the long journey. The flight 
from Cuba to the Florida keys is only 
about one hundred miles, yet when I 
cruised off the keys in April and saw 
many flocks of small migrants flying low 
over the water headed for the land, 
some were almost exhausted. 

A male bobolink tried to alight on 
the main boom and was so weak that 
it fell into the water, doubtless to 
drown. Yet the great majority of 
these migrants prefer to fly directly 
across the Gulf of Mexico to Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, or 
northern Florida, without a single op- 
portunity to rest. Many of them are 
feeble fliers, and during unfavorable 
weather the loss of life must be ap- 
palling. 

It may be asserted, with considerable 
degree of probability, that there is no 
one natural factor more destructive to 
bird life than this migratory habit. 
Here is a well-known recent instance. 
One night in March there was an im- 
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mense migration of Lapland longspurs 


over Minnesota. A wet snowstorm 
came on, chilling and bewildering the 
birds. Over an area estimated at hun- 
dreds of square miles dead birds were 
found. In the towns and cities they 
swept them up and carted them off. On 
wide lakes the ice was dotted with them 
in all directions, about a foot or two 
apart. The number that perished at 
that one time was doubtless in the 
millions. 

From the Gulf States the time re- 
quired to migrate to the latitude of New 
England, according to abundant data 
secured by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, seems to be ordinarily about 
one month. Some species move more 
slowly and take about six weeks, while 
a few do it in half that time. The 
estimates are based upon the average 
progress of a species as a whole, and not 
upon what a lively individual might do. 
The dates of arrival which I shall men- 
tion are for the latitude of New York 
City and southern New England. 
From these, according to the rate of 
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progress as above, one can approximate 
the times for arrival in other localities. 

The migratory movement begins be- 
fore there is much sign of real spring. 
In some years by the last week in Feb- 
ruary, if there should be a mild spell and 
thaw, the first early spring birds sud- 
denly appear. Our hardy quartette are 
the bluebird, robin, red-winged black- 
bird, and song sparrow. Each of these 
is occasionally seen throughout the win- 
ter. About the tenth of March, though, 
is more usually their time of arrival. 

Should the weather continue cold 
and stormy up to that time, and then a 
decided warm wave ensue, these birds 
will arrive almost en masse, and simul- 
taneously with them some that are 
usually due about the middle of the 
month. This was the case on the 
twelfth of March, 1907, when the de- 
serted landscapes of southern New Eng- 
land were suddenly alive with birds, 
which had arrived during the night. 
With the early four came the crow 
blackbirds, meadow larks, cedar birds, 
phcebes, cowbirds, flickers, an accession 
to the winter supply of crows, and prob- 
ably others which I failed to note. Some 
of these are not ordinarily seen until 
the twentieth or after. 

The woodcock is due at this time, 
when one would think it impossible that 
there should be soft ground in which 
it could bore, or worms therein to keep 
it from starving. But if one will seek 
out open springs in warm-sheltered 
spots on the edge of woods, with south- 
ern exposure, the reward may be the 
very pretty sight of the long-billed bird, 
in the rich hues of new plumage, flush- 
ing at close range and tamely alighting 
not far away. 

Soon after the woodcock I expect to 
encounter small parties of fox sparrows 
along the roadsides in the wood, and 
toward the end of March the swamp, 
field, and vesper sparrows. ‘Though 
the birds which have already arrived 
increase in numbers, and the females, 
which are preceded by the males, have 
put in their appearance, additional 
species are slow to come, and mean- 
while the winter birds are leaving for 
the North. 

During March the larger hawks mi- 
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grate back to their old haunts, and we 
can see numbers of them circling over- 
head and hear their piercing screams. 
The smaller species follow along in 
April. About the middle of this month 
or later there is sometimes witnessed a 
great flight of them, especially of the 
broad-winged hawk. Along the Housa- 
tonic Valley, in Connecticut, I have seen 
loose squadrons of them, of various 
kinds, drifting leisurely along, plenty 
of them always in sight hour after hour. 
This gives a fine chance to see how well 
one can identify the birds of prey at a 
distance with a glass. 


When the Ducks Are on the Wing 


In March, too, the movement of the 
wild fowl has set in strongly, and is 
at its height in early April. It is a 
great sight, in such places as the outer 
shores of Long Island or of Cape Cod, to 
watch the northward drift of the fowl. 
Flocks in lines, squadrons, bunches, 
and wedges of the various marine or 
other ducks go skimming along outside 
the beach, headed for distant wilds. 

One day, about the middle of last 
April, standing on the shore of the outer 
part of New Haven Harbor, I counted, 
with the aid of a strong field glass, 
upward of two thousand scaup ducks, 
or broadbills, in scattered flocks, float- 
ing on the water. They were assembled 
preparatory to moving on, and within a 
few days they had all gone. 

Early April is the time when the 
honking flocks of wild geese pass high 
overhead in stately procession, skillfully 
deployed, or alight in wild lakes and 
scatter out to feed. Later in April and 
for a while in May we may see diving 
and feeding in the ponds little parties 
of grebes which have dropped in to 
pass a day before proceeding on under 
cover of the night. Its relatives, the 
great Northern and the red-throated 
loon, have preceded it in April, as well 
as the rest of the motley crew of swim-- 
ming fowl. 

While we are still speaking of water 
birds, we may mention the wading birds 
and note that the various herons, long 
of limb, are back in their boggy haunts 
in April. The first shore birds also 
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appear then, but during May is the 
height of their migration. ‘Then also 
the marsh-dwelling rails, gallinules, and 
coots may be expected. 

Returning to our small land birds, 
the tiny kinglets are in evidence in early 
April. The golden-crown, which has 
been occasional during the winter, by 
latter March has become more numer- 
ous where there are evergreens, and now 
the ruby-crown has joined it. The 
former has yellow on the crown—the 
male orange and yellow—while in the 
other the crown patch is fiery red and 
the female lacks the ornament entirely. 
We begin to see the purple finch in 
numbers, though sometimes it arrives 
earlier. ‘The American pipit, in small 
flocks, which can be recognized by its 
habit of wagging the tail, runs about 
open, rather barren fields or hilltops, 
picking up seeds. The first of the 
warbler host, myrtle and yellow palm, 
arrive. 


. 


High Tide of the Migration 


By the middle of the month we are 


glad to greet the hermit thrush, though 
he does not yet condescend to sing for 
us, and the first straggling swallows— 
tree, bank, and barn—which do not 
necessarily make a summer, for some- 


times it snows after their arrival. Then 
when they disappear we fear that they 
have perished, for there is room for 
grave doubt as to whether individual 
birds caught too far North can run back 
for a time, as is the popular impression 
that they do. 

During the last days of April the 
great wave of migration begins to be 
felt in the middle latitudes. In these 
days we see the first individuals of such 
summer species as the brown thrasher, 
towhee, whippoorwill, chimney swift, 
and a few more warblers, especially the 
black-throated green, black and white, 
and ovenbird. By the second week in 
May everything is pouring in at once, 
and a list of arrivals would include 
about all the smaller birds not yet men- 
tioned. 

By the twenty-fifth of May most of 
the birds which go farther north have 
passed on, the rear of the procession be- 
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ing brought up by the blackpoll in the 
opening days of June, though occasion- 
ally the migration is greatly retarded 
when the season is cold and backward, 
Such was the case in 1907 when, an the 
last day of May, I witnessed one of the 
largest migratory waves I ever saw, and 
the blackpolls had not gone till the mid- 
dle of June. 

As far as we can judge, there was 
plenty of time even then for them all 
to rear their young, for ordinarily many 
of the warbler broods are a-wing by 
June twentieth, and two weeks more is 
still far from autumn. Why should 
they be in such a rush? Is it to get 
through before the worst of the hot 
weather? Yet we who spend much of 
June outdoors can testify to the heat 
even of early June. 

During the periods of migration there 
are some things of value which may be 
learned if students will bear them in 
mind. For one thing we need to know 
more of the effect of weather and storms 
upon birds. Hence it is well to make 
note of conditions of weather — wind, 
approximate temperature, and precipita- 
tion in connection with the other ob- 
servations. In time a series of such 
notes, especially from many observers, 
would be of great interest and value. 
Make records of birds killed by storms. 
Have an eye out, too, as far as possible, 
for the directions in which birds are 
seen migrating and their special lines of 
flight, if any. 

From this we may gain new infor- 
mation as to their movements. Birds 
do not always, by any means, migrate 
directly North and South, as they are 
popularly supposed to do. There seem 
to be certain “rivers of migration,” we 
might call them, corresponding to the 
“lanes of navigation” used by trans- 
Atlantic steamships. River valleys are 
notable highways of migration, as is the 
coast line. Certain species are pecu- 
liarly limited in their distribution, and 
migrate only along rather well-defined 
pathways. 

In some cases the course of migratory 
birds is locally deflected by conditions 
of topography, as by hills and moun- 
tains, or by bodies of water. In illus- 
tration of this last, it has been shown 
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by Dr. L. B. Bishop, as a result of a 
long series of observations, that land 
birds following the Connecticut shore 
line go inland around New Haven har- 
bor rather than fly two miles or less 
across it. 

For many of us the period of the 
spring migration is filled with exacting 
demands upon our time. We begrudge 
the hours of joy and sunshine in which 
we find ourselves cooped up indoors. 
I can see myself writing examinations 
while the birds were warbling outside, 
literally gnashing my teeth in impotent 
vexation. Well, perhaps we appreciate 
the spring birds, even thus, more than 
though we could always be among them. 

Perhaps, if we systematize the time 
more, we can add to our opportunities. 
It may be a case of “early to bed and 
early to rise.” Moreover, much can be 
done even in a few odd moments from 
time to time. The birds in the spring 
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migration are more in evidence than at 
any other period. ‘They are on the 
move and in sight, they sing loudly and 
constantly, they invade the garden with 
their welcome presence, they come to 
our very doors. Even from the win- 
dows, if there are trees near by, some 
have seen rare and interesting birds— 
as when a friend of mine one spring 
from his windows was able for the first 
time in his life to study ‘Tennessee 
warblers. 

The main trouble with this delight- 
ful period is that it is too short. Before 
we realize, it has slipped away from us. 
Fortunately, there are other good things 
in store, and if we have made good use 
of our opportunities with the swiftly 
moving procession, we have gained a 
fund of experience and knowledge, of 
valuable notes, of delightful remem- 
brance, which will remain with us as 
capital for further enjoyment. 
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H, I wish I were a man, 

Abner. I’d do something 

to help pay expenses.” 

“T know you would, 

Millicent,” said I, “ but 

I’m glad you're not a 

man because then we wouldn’t be mar- 
ried.” 

“Well, if you were single you 
wouldn’t have me and Harry to be a 
drag on you,” replied Millicent, as we 
left the hen yards with their eggless hens 
and went up to the old farmhouse. 

Millicent was in a pessimistic mood. 
My hens simply would not lay, although 
eggs were so scarce that prices were 
temptingly high, and I hadn’t sold a 
poem in two months, although good 
poems are always as scarce as eggs in 
winter. It really began to look as if we 
would move to the poorhouse shortly. 

Poorhouses are all right in their way, 


and some of them are attractively sit- 
uated and boast of a good table and 
pleasant company, but I never really 
hankered after the life, simple though it 
is, evan when I was single, and certainly 
did not intend entering such a retreat 
with Millicent and Harry for com- 
panions unless the clouds got a good deal 
blacker. 

I was a dozen years out of college 
and Millicent was the same length of 
time out of Wellesley. Harry was ten, 
and as lusty a country boy as any in 
Chadwick. Both of his parents were 
city bred, but we had bought an aban- 
doned farm and I had tried to make 
poultry and poems furnish the team to 
carry us to prosperity. But either we 
were going at too slow a pace or else 
prosperity was farther off than I had sus- 
pected. Certain it is that this was our 
worst summer, and we had begun to 
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“eat up our capital,” which in this case 
was hens. 

When a man is dealing in poultry it 
seems as if each hen he has for his own 
dinner is like a meal of lark’s tongues, 
and Millicent had been wont to com- 
plain that although when she lived in the 
city she had eggs a-plenty, now even 
when the hens were laying she hardly 
knew the taste of an egg as it seemed to 
me like eating good money to have them 
for breakfast—or any other meal. We 
walked out to the vine-covered front 
porch, which commanded a view of the 
green, undulating Lebanon hills and sat 
down dismally enough. The clouds in 
the June sky were really white and sum- 
mery, but to me they looked black and 
wintry. Kipling’s “ black thought ” had 
come over me and I saw the end of 
all things, here at the beginning of pleas- 
ant summer weather. 

“We might advertise for boarders,” 
said Millicent. 

“ And then again we mightn’t if we 
had our usual horse sense. Do you look 
like the boarding-house mistress of the 
comic papers?” 

“ T hope not.” 

“ Besides,” said I, “if we are unable 
to support ourselves, how could we sup- 
port a lot of hungry city people who 
would always skip without paying their 
board?” 

“ Abner, dear, you need a tonic.” 

That is always the way with Milli- 
cent. She’s the first one to indulge in the 
blues, but when I join her she prescribes 
tonics for me and brightens up hetself. 

“We could take money out of the 
savings bank,” said she, “and I’m sure 
I could set a very attractive table, and 
people would want to come back year 
after year.” 

“Oh, no,” I laughed, “one year 
would land us in Easy Street and then, 
after that, I’d publish my poems at my 
own expense and become a Byron for 
popularity.” 

Already I felt better owing to the 
“tonic ” of my wife’s words, and the re- 
sult was that we took out some of our 
savings (which represented a never-to- 
be-forgotten prize won in a literary com- 
petition) and invested in some attractive 
bedroom furniture and furnishings and 


then put an advertisement in a New 
York evening paper. 

It was worded alluringly, and yet no 
lies were told, for Chadwick was as 
pretty a hamlet as ever nestled on a 
heaven-kissing hill and drew its water 
from a sylvan lake. 

Our advertisement brought two re- 
plies. One was so illiterate that we 
quoted the man a prohibitive price and 
he did not write again. 

The other bore the letter head of a 
produce and cheese firm in Fulton Mar- 
ket and was typewritten. It ran as 
follows: 


“Mr. ABNER YOUNG, Esa.: 
“Dear Sir, 

“T note your ad. of summer board for 
a couple and one child and think that it is 
just about the cheese. 

“Write stating terms, and if it is not 
too high you can hitch up ‘old Nance’ 
and meet us at the station when so re- 
quested. 

“ Give us an early reply. Post it when 
you bring the milk down and we'll get it 
the next morning because we New York- 
ers have a pretty middling fine postal serv- 
ice at that. 

“Yours, etc., 
“ JOHN WARDWELL.” 


Millicent did not like the tone of the 
letter, but I thought it promised fun. 
Unless I was mistaken, John Wardwell 
was a typical New Yorker—of a certain 
type. I had been born and brought up 
in New York myself, but I had learned 
to know and to respect the countryman 
and—to end as I began—I thought the 
tone of the letter promised fun. 

One does not go into the chicken busi- 
ness without taking on many of the ear 
marks of the born farmer, and I thought 
I could pass for a pretty good country- 
man—in a country where most of the 
men were pretty good. 

I wrote to John Wardwell, stating 
the terms on which I would take him, 
and added a postscript to the effect that 
I thought he would like the table as 
“Ma” did the “cookin’.” I did not 
show Millicent the letter as I knew she 
would think this persiflage undignified 
on my part. 
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I had a Concord wagon that was still 
able to run, although one of the wheels 
had begun to dish just a little. 

I also had a mare who was honest 
enough not to make anyone think she 
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den, and we had the good wishes of all 
our neighbors, who had long ago taken 
us to their hearts as a brace of more or 
less inexperienced folk, not citified nor 
yet countrified, but needing more or less 


““WHOA, JANUARY,” SAID MR. WARDWELL WHEN HE SAW BETTY. 


was a colt. She had been a colt, how- 
ever, not so many years before, for I call 
myself young and I was a good-sized 
boy when she was foaled. Perhaps a 
score of years were hers. 

The day we expected Mr. Wardwell 
and his wife Millicent fried a mess of 
doughnuts that would have won a prize 
at any Yankee fair, although the recipe 
was that of her Knickerbocker grand- 
mother. 

Our next-door neighbor came in with 
a fine bunch of “ posies” from her gar- 


motherly and fatherly advice. Keeping 
boarders was a thing that it had never 
occurred to any Chadwickian to do, and 
our experiment had aroused a good deal 
of interest. 

“Tt’ll do ’em good to see your wife’s 
face,” said Deacon Pepperidge, always 
ready with an ingratiating remark. 
Deacon Pepperidge is Irish on_ his 
mother’s side. 

I harnessed “ Old Nance,” otherwise 
known as Betty, and arrived at the sta- 
tion just as the New York train pulled 
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in. There was little in my appearance 
to make one think that my permanent 
home was in the St. Regis, and Mr. 
Wardwell sized me up as his “ meat” 
as soon as he and his wife and his little 
ten-year-old son stepped off the train. 

The boy was dressed in an exceedingly 
“stylish ” and evidently brand-new suit 
and he wore white kid shoes. I remem- 
ber them particularly because the Nauga- 
tuck’s dust and dirt had imparted to 
them anything but a Phoebe Snow hue. 
At my first sight of him he wrenched 
himself impatiently from his careful 
mother’s protecting care and jumped 
from the car step square on his father’s 
foot, causing a perfectly distinct impre- 
cation to issue from Mr. Wardwell’s 
mouth. 

Mr. Wardwell was of the unctuous 
type of business man. He had a gener- 
ous nose, eyes of the porcine variety, 
hidden in layers of cheeks, chins too 
numerous to mention, and heavily lobed 
ears that looked as if they had been 
pulled out of shape by heavy diamonds. 
He had no diamonds in his ears, how- 
ever, and but one in his shirt front. 

Mrs. Wardwell had the diamonds— 
in her ears and also on at least half a 
dozen of her fingers. There were none 
on her thumbs. Mrs. Wardwell may be 
found in large numbers any Monday 
in the department stores. She had thin, 
nervous features, a beady eye, and a voice 
that was well calculated to exploit the 
“ Harlem whine ” with which all three 
members of the Wardwell family were 
afflicted. 

“Whoa, January!” said Mr. Ward- 
well when he saw Betty standing 
patiently in the shafts of the wagon— 
with a slight tendency to lean against 
the nigh one. “ Well, here we be. 
Haow’s crops?” 

His assumption of what he was pleased 
to think was country dialect amused his 
son and me also—inwardly. I told him 
that we'd had a little dry weather, but 
that night before it had rained and that 
the prospect for good crops was excel- 
lent. 

My father intended me for the minis- 
try and for that reason he was very care- 
ful both of my pronunciation and my 
enunciation. I have been told by several 
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that I have a Harvard accent, although 
Harvard was not my college. At any 


rate Master Martin noticed something 
odd in my utterance for he immediately 
asked, ‘‘ W’y do farmers pronounce their 
woids so funny, pop?” 

“I suppose they can’t help it,” said 
his father, winking at me to save my 


“W’y do you talk like a Noo 


feelings. 
Yorker?” 

“ Because that’s the right way,” said 
Master Martin, with a charming sug- 
gestion of newsboy about his utterance. 

Mrs, Wardwell stepped into the 
wagon with evident misgiving. Concord 
wagons have gone out of favor in New 
York, although the horse car is still 
much in evidence. 

“ Now, Mr. Wardwell,” said I, “ if 
you have no objection to driving, there'll 
be room for you all and we can put the 
trunk behind and I'll walk. It’s only 
two miles and I’ll be there as soon as 
you.” 

“T guess yes,” said Mr. Wardwell, 
looking at Betty with a critical eye. “I 
see us pinched by the S. P. C. A, all 
right. You're wise to walk.” 

He turned to his wife. “ It’s the real 
thing, ain’t it, Maria? When do you 
bring on your mosquitoes, Mr. Farmer? 
Little old Noo York ain’t so woise, but 
I guess I can stand this air all right. 
It’s got the right flavor about it. But 
air can’t take the place of the things 
that’s going on in Noo York.” 

I was beginning to see what sort of 
man Mr. Wardwell was and I was not 
sure Millicent would like him. She is 
opposed to the use of slang, and in the 
matter of English she is too much of a 
purist to suit me, for after all language 
was made for us and not we for the 
language. I walked alongside the wagon 
up the steep hill which began at the sta- 
tion, and continued bravely to within half 
a mile of Chadwick, treating him who 
scaled it to a more and more entrancing 
view of the Lebanon valley every step. 

Mr. Wardwell was inclined to be 
agreeable. ‘‘ Jever think of going to the 
city?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, but with cows to milk one 
can’t go to the- city!” 

There was no need to tell him that I 
had first seen light in his own “ burgh.” 
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“T’d like to take yer round,” said he, 
flecking a horsefly that was annoying 
Betty. “ Hey, M’ria?” 

M’ria smiled sourly. She plainly did 
not think it dignified for her husband to 
be talking so familiarly to a “ farmer.” 
Her father kept an oyster saloon in Ful- 
ton Market and she was used to society 
of a different sort. But Mr. Wardwell 
was condescendingly democratic and 
evidently had all the good nature of 
the family. Martin had complained of 
being crowded and had growled at 
Betty’s leisurely gait and was already 
being written down by me as an oafish 
and disagreeable child who really needed 
to have the conceit knocked out of him 
by some hard-fisted country boy. 

“You look rather slicker than the 
general run of hayseeds,” was the aston- 
ishing remark that Mr. Wardwell ad- 
dressed to me as I came abreast of the 
wagon on a steep hill. 

“Well, you see,” said I in a half 
apologetic tone, “‘my parents gave me 
as good an education as they could, but 
of course in the country it’s all thrown 
away. Don’t you think so?” 

“You're right,” said the cheese mer- 
chant commiseratingly. “ The country’s 
all right to go to for a week or two in 
the summer and if it wasn’t for the 
country I don’t know where I’d get my 
cheese, but I pity you poor Rubes forced 
to live here the year round. You can’t 
know what’s going on in Noo York—I 
don’t suppose you take the Noo York 
papers.” 

He was right. I had not been able 
to take a New York paper since my hens 
had entered into a conspiracy to defraud 
me of the eggs that were mine by right 
of feeding. 

“Wife work out in the fields?” 

I looked at him in genuine astonish- 
ment. Here was a cockney indeed. 

“You forget we’re Americans, even 
if we do live in the country.” 

“ Gee, that’s so! ” said he, proud of us 
all. “ We don’t do that sort of thing, do 
we? We respect our women. Eh, 
M’ria?” He slapped M’ria on the back 
effusively. ‘‘ You countrymen are worth 
all the other countrymen in the world at 
that. Yes, sir, we’re proud of our 
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I looked at Mrs. Wardwell and de- 
cided that it would take me weeks to 
get proud of her, even though she was 
an American, but of course I knew it 
was all a matter of taste. 

“Got a kid?” said Mr. Wardwell 
pleasantly, after a time. 

“T have a son,” said I distantly. I 
object to the use of the word kid as ap- 
plied to children. 

“ How old?” 

“cc Ten.” 

“ Hear that, Martin. 
playmate.” 

“Why, John, he'll have no such 
thing,” said Mrs. Wardwell, ignoring 
me quite as if I were a servant in a vul- 
gar family. “I ai’nter go’n ter have 
Mart’n pick’n up country tricks.” 

I did wish Millicent could have heard 
that. She thinks that Harry is a fit 
playmate for princes, and I dare say he 
is. Only I hope they won’t move up to 
Chadwick while I’m alive. 

On country hills a man is as good as 
an old horse, and I reached the pic- 
turesque old farmhouse together with 
my boarders. Millicent came out to the 
gate looking just a little uncomfortable. 
She evidently did not quite know how to 
receive her “ guests.” Finally she said, 
“ Glad to see you. You must have had a 
hot ride.” 

“Yes, ma’am, it was,” said Mr. Ward- 
well, taking off his hat to my wife. 
Wardwell had his good points. Mrs. 
Wardwell said nothing. 

Martin was the first one to alight and 
he espied: Harry who had just come 
around the corner of the house pulling 
an express wagon after him. There was 
evidently something in Harry’s counte- 
nance that did not appeal to the young 
New Yorker, for his first words (and 
they have since become classic in our 
family) were, “ I’ll gi’ ye’ a puck in der 
snoot fer a cent.” Harry had no cent 
with which to buy a “ puck” and so he 
escaped acquiring one. 

I did not wonder that Martin’s 
mother feared the boy would pick up 
rude expressions in the country. He had 
the knack. Mrs. Wardwell, evidently 
scenting trouble, was at his side in an in- 
stant and yanking him off his feet by 
one arm, she ran him up to the porch, 


You'll have a 
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“Tt WANT YOU TO UNDERSTAND,” SAID MRS. WARDWELL. 


‘ 


giving him a “tongue warming” that 
showed the proficiency of assiduous prac- 
tice. 

Our boarders had arrived. 


I will pass over the first meal lightly. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wardwell seemed to 
view the obligations of dress from differ- 
ent points. Mrs. Wardwell was tre- 
mendously dressed and wore at least 
three chains around her neck; also heavy 
bracelets. Mr. Wardwell, on the con- 
trary, came down to dinner in his sus- 
penders. If by that means he thought 
to curry favor with Millicent I am 
afraid he failed, for shirt sleeves with 
suspender appliqué have never appealed 
to her. 

Although I dressed in as becoming a 
manner as I could, Mrs. Wardwell was 


plainly annoyed at seeing me at table, 
and when my wife, having served the 
dinner, sat down, she whispered some- 
thing to her husband. He was mightily 
pleased. He said out loud, “‘ You forget, 
M’ria, you’re in the country and every- 
body thinks he’s as good as anybody else, 
here. Ain’t that so, professor?” 

I writhed at the appellation, as I have 
no degree and am not a barber, either; 
it was not the first time that I had been 
so labeled, but I merely told him that a 
spirit of democracy was apt to permeate 
country life away from the centers of 
population, 

“T guess you can stand it for a week 
or two, M’ria,” said Mr. Wardwell. 
Then he turned to me and in an apolo- 
getic tone he said, ““ My wife’s folks are 
rich, and she never eats with the—well, 
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she eats with just the family. You 
understand.” 

My temper was not ruffled because 
the absurdity of it all appealed to me, 
but Millicent flushed and I knew that 
she was very angry. 

“ We've never ‘lived out,’ either of 
us,” said I, “ and that makes a difference. 
This, you see, is our own house, and we 
—why, we sometimes have the minister 
himself to tea.” 

Wardwell nodded his head graciously. 
“ Tt’s all right, my farming friend. Don’t 
apologize. Country’s country, and as I 
say it’s only for a week or two and if 
M’ria doesn’t like it, w’y, she'll have to 
lump it.” 

Master Martin’s voice was raised in 
protest at one thing or another during a 
good part of the meal, and once when he 
was rebuked pettishly by his mother 
he pelted her with some of Millicent’s 
raised biscuits, much to the delight of 
Harry, who would have liked to follow 
suit. He had taken a dislike to Mrs. 
Wardwell, although I am sure he could 
have assigned no reason for it. 

Mrs. Wardwell did not like to take 


her biscuits externally and said to Mar- 
tin, ‘Oh, ain’t you the limit! Wait till 
I get you upstairs. I won’t do a thing to 
you!” 

It was an enjoyable meal in the main. 


Mr. Wardwell made it so. He was 
genially vulgar and overflowing with 
good spirits. If he had been caught 
young and taken to live in the country 
I dare say he might have made a desir- 
able citizen. As it was he was provin- 
cial, 

That evening while I was helping 
Millicent in my clumsy fashion with the 
dishes, she said, ‘‘ Abner, I don’t think I 
can stand that woman. I never met any- 
one like her. I didn’t suppose there 
were such people. I can hardly believe 
she means what she says. She seems to 
think we are beneath her feet.” 

“Make believe she is a character in 
a play and enjoy her. And remember 
that at the end of each of the four weeks 
we get the price of thirty hens at a 
dollar apiece. The first week will put 
back the money we drew out and the rest 
will tide us over for some time.” 

“Tt’s money a good deal harder earned 
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than any you ever earned before, Abner, 
dear. That woman is impossible. And 
the boy will teach Harry to talk like a 
tough. I do wish that you would sell 
something or that the hens would lay 
half a dozen eggs apiece a day so that we 
could tell those dreadful people to go 
back to New York. They act like con- 
quering Romans; and the worst of it is 
that they seem to be unconscious of their 
attitude from our viewpoint.” 

If Mrs. Wardwell had not been of 
the party I believe that Wardwell and 
the son would have been comparatively 
unobnoxious, but she seemed to set them 
both on edge at times, and she herself 
was at her sharpest all the time. Her 
breakfast gowns varied from kimonos 
on rainy days to silk dresses when she 
was going for a walk. She never unbent 
to us. We were canaille, and she felt 
it her duty to show her superiority. 
Women take such things harder than 
men and Millicent had hard work to re- 
press all the bitterness that was in her. 
Once she so far forgot what was proper 
as to scold Martin in his mother’s hear- 
ing. He had tracked mud over the 
kitchen floor and Millicent’s ancestors 
were Dutch. 

“T want you to understand,” said 
Mrs, Wardwell on this occasion, march- 
ing into the kitchen and standing with 
arms akimbo, “that I ain’t go’n’ to let 
anybody to jaw my boy but his parents. 
If he muddies your kitchen he’s only a 
boy—and it ain’t so neat, anyway. But 
you ain’t the one to talk to my son Mar- 
tin. See?” 

Millicent saw, and by a superhuman 
effort she said nothing in reply. Instead 
she came out to the hen house where I 
was at work coaxing reluctant hens and 
poured out her full heart to me. 

When she had finished I told her how 
sorry I was but that I did not see what 
I could do. “If we send them away 
now we'll be merely even and no telling 
when the next money is coming in. 
Realize that she is acting after the man- 
ner of her kind and treat it all as a huge 
joke. The month will soon be up and 
when we've seen them to the station we 
can throw up our hats and sign the 
pledge against boarders forever.” 

And so two weeks passed by and I had 
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received sixty of the hardest earned 
dollars that ever fell into needy palms. I 
had also been visited by some favorite 
poems of mine that had been with an 
editor an unconscionable time but were 
now mine to do anything I would with 
them—except sell them. 

The morning of the second Saturday 
we had a delightful passage at breakfast 
made up of Mrs. Wardwell’s uncompli- 
mentary remarks concerning some de- 
licious calves’ liver that a neighbor had 
sent in as a gift, and which the metro- 
politan epicure referred to as being excel- 
lent food for hogs but not good for much 
else. Wardwell reproved her and she 
lost her temper, boxed Martin’s ears 
apropos of nothing in particular, and 
made me feel like asking her to return 
to the city of her nativity. And still the 
money question was insistent so I bided 
my time, held my tongue, and comforted 
Millicent whenever I could. 

That morning was a hot one. I was 
making a hen coop for a brood of 
chickens that I expected to leave their 
shells that day; Wardwell was taking a 
nap in the hammock under the apple tree 
Millicent was busy with 


by the barn. 
her Saturday cooking and Mrs. Ward- 


well was mercifully silent. Suddenly I 
heard out in the barn the sound of angry 
voices and then a resounding slap, fol- 
lowed by a loud yell of rage. I dropped 
my hammer and ran to the scene of 
action and Wardwell rose from the ham- 
mock and followed me. 

“That son of yours is quarrelsome,” 
said I viciously as we met in the barn- 
yard. 

“Your kid ain’t a he angel,” said he, 
as I opened the barn door. 

There in the barn were the two ten- 
year-olds engaged in a battle royal. 

“May the best boy win,” said I to 
myself when I saw that Harry had an 
advantage. 

“Go it, Mart! Hammer the stuffing 
out of him,” was Wardwell’s elegant 
exhortation. 

Neither of us sought to separate the 
little catamounts who were raining blows 
on each other. I felt that Harry repre- 
sented my feeling toward the Wardwells 
and if he came off victor I could stand 
them to their time limit; if he was de- 
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feated they would have to go back to 
New York on the following Monday at 
the latest. 

Millicent thought it was shameful 
when I told her about it afterwards, but 
I had only one idea in my head—to egg 
my boy on to winning—and so I shouted 
encouragement. Wardwell on his side, 
and very naturally, was equally anxious 
that his son should come off victor. 

“Soak him, Marty! Slip the hide off 
of him. Kill the countryman.” 

“Sock it to him, Harry! Don’t let a 
city boy down you.” 

“Smash the yap, Marty boy! That's 
it! Cho-oke him! Goo’ boy!” 

“Don’t let him up, Harry. Give him 
something to cry about!” 

I dare say that both of us forgot 
what was due our dignity. Perhaps we 
were actuated by blood lust, but when 
Martin began to use his nails (at least 
I said it was Martin. Mr. Wardwell 
said it was Harry) both of us leaped 
into the ring and separated the ten-year- 
olds and both of us began to feel some- 
what ashamed of ourselves. The little 
chaps were breathing hard, and hate was 
gleaming in their eyes. ‘There was also 
blood on their faces. 

“‘ Shake hands,” said Wardwell. 

“Yes,” said I, “ shake hands.” 

Both boys did so, sullenly. 

“Now you come with me into the 
house and I'll give you a beating for 
fighting,” said Wardwell with sudden 
inconsistency. 

I took Harry around to the pump and 
removed the blood that was issuing from 
a scratch on his upper lip. Martin’s 
nose was actively bleeding. Harry had 
had the best of it. The Wardwells 
should be given one more chance. 

While I was at the pump I heard the 
whistle of the rural delivery man at the 
house below us. The daily mockery was 
upon me. More returns. Just then 
Millicent came out to me, her eyes snap- 
ping. 

“T simply can’t stand Mrs. Wardwell 
any more,” said she. Then noticing 
Harry she said, ‘“‘ Why, Harry, dear, 
what is the matter?” 

“There’s the mail man,” said I, leav- 
ing Harry to her, “ He'll tell you what 
happened.” 
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“Martin said papa was a common 
hayseed,” said Harry. 

I laughed, but Millicent, whose sense 
of humor is sometimes in abeyance, called 
out after me, “ That settles it. They'll 
have to go. I can’t slave in the kitchen 
and be treated the way Mrs. Wardwell 
treats me.” 


“soCK IT TO HIM, HARRY! 


I was on my way to the letter box 
when I heard Mrs. Wardwell’s strident 
tones from her bedroom window, calling 
to Millicent. 

“Why don’t you answer when I call? 


You come up and make the beds. It’s 
eleven o'clock.” 

Mrs. Wardwell was evidently in a 
vixenish mood, but that did not make it 
a pleasant thing for a husband to hear 
and I hurried out to the mail carrier, 
determined to invite the family to seek 
other quarters in Lebanon Center, where 
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I knew there were plenty of boarding 
houses. The postman handed me two 
envelopes. One I knew contained a re- 
turned manuscript from the size of the 
envelope, the other was a letter from an 
editor to whom I had sent a short story. 
I snatched the envelope off and saw in- 
side a check for one hundred dollars— 


DON’T LET A CITY BOY DOWN YOU.” 


more than I had ever received at one 
time in my life. 

That made my backbone as stiff as a 
ramrod. The sight of Mrs. Wardwell 
in her kimono at the window scolding 
Millicent like a fishwife also helped to 
strengthen my purpose. 

“T ain’ter going to touch a bed,” she 
cried. “ You come up, now.” 

She was plainly insane with rage. 
Her eyes blazed and her voice could 
have been heard across the valley, I 
verily believe. I met Wardwell return- 
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ing from the carriage shed where he had 
administered a spanking to Martin (for 
allowing himself to be whipped). 

“Mr. Wardwell,” said I, “I am 
afraid that my wife is not strong enough 
to run a boarding house any longer.” 
We could hear his wife calling to Milli- 
cent to come up and make the beds. 
“T’ll help you to get board at Lebanon 
Center if you wish to, but I’ll have to 
take you down from here this after- 
noon.” 

“Oh, very well! What? I guess we 
can take a hint,” said Wardwell. ‘“‘ The 
wife’s a high-spirited woman accustomed 
to being obeyed, and there ain’t enough 
service here to suit her.” 

He went into the house and his wife’s 
voice ceased. I felt a little sorry for him 
for he was a well-meaning man. I se- 
cured a place for them at Lebanon Cen- 
ter by telephone and took them down 
after lunch. Mrs. Wardwell did not 
say a word all the way down and Mr. 
Wardwell indulged in few jocosities. 
Master Martin was sullen and silent. 
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The events following my opening of 
the letter containing the check had made 
me forget all about the returned manu- 
script, but as we were sitting down to 
a peaceful supper with not a boarder in 
sight I suddenly thought of it, and tak- 
ing the envelope out of my pocket I 
opened it. My manuscript had actually 
been returned for amplification and a 
check for fifty dollars would follow in 
due course if I would only add two 
verses. 

Happiness seemed to fill the room 
with a golden glow. One hundred and 
fifty dollars in one day! For the other 
fifty was as good as earned. With the 
Wardwells away I could sing like a lark 
to the extent of cantos innumerable if 
necessary. 

“Shall we put in another advertise- 
ment, Millicent?” said I. 

“Yes,” said she, the first smile on her 
face that I had seen for days; ‘“‘ put one 
in saying that we won't ever take 
boarders again, under any consideration 
whatever.” 
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EVERAL years ago I stood 
beside a cot in a_hunter’s 
cabin in the heart of the Bit- 
ter Root Mountains in Idaho, 
after a three days’ ride, and 
watched a valuable young life 
go out as the result of an unattended 
compound fracture of the thigh. At 
another time I amputated a leg to pre- 
vent the spread of gangrene from a 
simple cut across the instep while the 
camper was splitting wood, an accident 
which, properly treated, would have re- 
sulted at most only in a slight incon- 
venience. Once again, I transformed 
my boat into a funeral barge and con- 


veyed a young man who had only been 
in the water three minutes back to his 
sorrowing parents dead, because his 
companions were ignorant of how to 
resuscitate him. 

These and many other instances that 
have come under my observation of the 
sacrifice of lives from trivial causes, 
owing to a lack of knowledge, have im- 
pressed me with the value of a few sug- 
gestions on how to treat the commoner 
injuries and diseases that may befall 
those who seek recreation in the remote 
wilds. 

The rules will necessarily be brief 
and from the nature of things easily 
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followed. The woods loafer should 
learn them and be prepared whenever 
the occasion arises. Works on first aid, 
written ostensibly for the guidance of 
the laymen, are apt to presuppose a far 
greater supply of surgical necessities 
than the hunter cares to burden him- 
self with. It is one thing to apply surgi- 
cal measures, having at hand a well- 
filled emergency bag, and quite another 
to render the same assistance with noth- 
ing to depend upon but your native 
adaptability. The intention of this and 
other articles will be to tell in the plain- 
est and simplest manner possible how to 
render intelligent assistance to an in- 
jured comrade, using only the fewest 
appliances and those of the most primi- 
tive character. These hints are the re- 
sult of over twenty years of life in the 
West, in mining camps, cow camps, 
logging camps, and in the heart of the 
mountains, where people did not have 
forethought enough to provide them- 
selves with even a bandage, many times 
hundreds of miles from where such 
things could be obtained. 

The most appalling accident that can 
befall a man isolated from skilled surgi- 
cal aid is the fracture of a limb, espe- 
cially of the leg, and yet this is one of 
the commonest of all woods misfortunes. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of 
individual fractures, a brief considera- 
tion of the classification and detection 
of fractures in general is necessary. 
Surgeons divide fractures into: simple, 
those where there is a simple separation 
of the bone without injury to the flesh; 
compound, where in addition to the 
separation of the bone there is lacera- 
tion of the flesh and one or both ends 
of the bone are driven out through the 
skin; and comminuted, where the bone 
is in several fragments. A comminuted 
fracture may be either simple or com- 
pound, according as it does or does not 
penetrate the flesh. 

The symptoms of fracture are pain, 
loss of motion, change of position, 
change of contour of the fleshy parts, 
and most important of all, a light crack- 
ling sound when the limb is moved— 
crepitation the surgeons call it. 

Pain following an injury that might 
produce a fracture is not necessarily 
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proof positive of the existence of a frac- 
ture. Pain may and often does follow 
a bruise, sprain, or dislocation, in a 
greater degree than that following a 
fracture. Loss of motion, too, is quite 
as marked in dislocations and severe 
sprains as in fractures. Change of con- 
tour, unless in the locality of prominent 
joints, is quite a valuable sign. The 
fractured limb, except in certain rare 
cases, will show a change in the appear- 
ance of its general outline. 

By crepitation is meant that charac- 
teristic grating sound produced by rub- 
bing the two ends of the fractured bone 
together. It is the one absolute sign 
of a fracture, and once heard can never 
be forgotten. It may be likened to the 
sound produced by rubbing two or three 
coarse hairs between the finger and 
thumb. 

If a fracture is suspected let the pa- 
tient himself, or some one for him, grasp 
the limb above and below the site of 
the suspected fracture and turn it in 
opposite directions. If a fracture is 
present it will be manifested by a dis- 
tinct grating sound, also by a jarring 
sensation as the uneven fragments pass 
over each other. 


Most Frequent Fractures 


A description of all the fractures of 
the different bones of the body would 
be manifestly out of place in an article 
of this character, so I shall confine my- 
self to those most liable to be encoun- 
tered in the woods—that is, fractures of 
the leg, thigh, forearm, and arm. Frac- 
tures of the leg or thigh will entail an 
enforced stay of from four to six weeks 
in the woods, or the devising of some 
means to transport the patient to a 
place where he can have proper care, an 
arduous task in a country where there 
are no roads and the trails are difficult. 
If a personal experience may be allowed, 
I will tell how I once treated a man 
with fractured thigh and conveyed him 
with comparatively little discomfort 
over sixteen miles of rugged mountain 
trail and some forty miles of equally 
rugged mountain road. 

I found the man in a mining camp 
in the very heart of the higher moun- 
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tains, lying in his bunk with a badly 
fractured thigh. The bone was sep- 
arated between the upper and middle 
third—that is, well up toward the body. 
The accident had occurred some twenty 
hours previous and there was much 
swelling, which it was necessary to re- 
duce before anything else could be done. 
This was accomplished by the applica- 
tion of cold water by means of strips 
of blanket, changing the application as 
fast as the water became warmed by the 
body heat. 

In the meantime I went out into the 
timber and felled a small cedar tree 
some six inches in diameter. From this 
I cut a section five feet in length and 
removed the bark. Splitting the bark 
in half, I rounded up the edges and 
made a splint for the outside of the 
limb extending from the armpit to six 
inches below the foot. The other half 


was made into a similar splint, cnly 
shorter, for the inside of the limb, ex- 
tending from well up into the groin to 
a point opposite the outer splint be- 
low the foot. 

It was necessary to cut holes in the 


splints where the bony prominences 
came. When all was in readiness and 
the limb reduced in size, I wrapped it 
well in soft cloth, having no absorbent 
cotton, and applied my splints. I had 
a man stand at the feet of the injured 
man, take hold of the injured leg, and 
pull steadily while I manipulated the 
fracture. 


A Steady Pull Does It 


Right here I want to state that it is 
unnecessary to try to pull a broken bone 
out of the socket in order to set a frac- 
ture. A persistent pull of some fifty 
pounds will soon overcome the contrac- 
tion of the muscles and the bone will be 
replaced. The acting surgeon must at 
the same time grasp the limb at the site 
of the break and knead the two ends 
into place. You will know when they 
are in place by the absence of inequality 
at the point of break. 

After the bone had been replaced, I 
placed my splints in position and bound 
them on, using strips of sheet torn up 
for bandages. Any stout cloth will do 
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as well. They may be placed in the 
ordinary manner, each wrap beside the 
other, or they may be run on in con- 
tinuous form, permitting each ascend- 
ing turn to half overlap the one below 
it. Care must be taken that the pres- 
sure is equal in all parts of the bandage 
and that it is placed tight enough to 
prevent any slipping of the splints. 

The next problem was to get the man 
out. Again the cedar forest came to my 
relief. I felled another and somewhat 
larger tree, sufficiently large to permit 
placing the injured man in a_boat- 
shaped section of the bark. This was 
made longer than his body and a semi- 
circular board fitted in each end. When 
the whole was completed it resembled 
a rude trough. 

This trough was lined with blankets 
until it was quite soft. Two poles 
twelve feet in length were lashed to 
either side and the man securely lashed 
in the contrivance. When we were 
ready to start two steady pack animals 
were brought out and the litter with its 
burden swung in such manner that the 
animals could wind down the steep 
rocky trail with the burden between 
them. In this manner we jogged down 
the mountainside all day, our patient 
laughing and enjoying his pipe as though 
he were the guest of honor in some tri- 
umphal procession. 

While cedar was mentioned as hav- 
ing been used in the above case, the 
reader will appreciate that any sort of 
timber with a tough bark will answer 
equally well. 

There is one important fact that 
should always be borne in mind in the 
treatment of all fractures, and that is 
that at least the two adjoining joints 
should be fixed. If it is the thigh that 
is fractured, the hip, knee, and ankle 
should be included in the splint. If the 
leg, then the knee and ankle. The 
same rule holds good with fractures of 
the forearm or arm. 

If timber with tough bark is not 
available, or in open countries where no 
timber grows, a broken bone may be 
nicely splinted by using small round 
sticks. Never use a clapboard unless it 
is extremely well padded; even then it 
is undesirable from the fact that it is 
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liable to press upon some bony point 
and cause trouble. Also it is very liable 
to slip and permit your fractured bone 
to become displaced. 

To fix a limb by using round sticks, 
wrap the limb well in soft cloth; then, 
having cut your sticks the right length, 
place them at regular intervals about the 
limb and bind as before. In the ab- 
sence of anything better, two leather 
gun scabbards make quite effective 
splints. 

What has been said with regard to 
fractures of the lower limb will apply 
with equal force to breaks of the upper 
except, of course, that the case is one of 
far less gravity. In cases of fracture 
of the arm, either above or below the 
elbow, the injured person can make him- 
self quite comfortable by pinning the 
bottom of his coat to his shoulder and 
placing the injured arm in the V-shaped 
sling thus formed. 

The treatment of compound frac- 
tures is one that requires some “nerve” 
on the part of the acting surgeon and 
a great deal of fortitude in the injured 
person. A compound fracture of the 
leg or thigh is the most terrible accident, 
short of death, that can befall a man 
in the woods. Unless great care is ex- 
ercised the man will die, either shortly 
from septic poisoning, or almost imme- 
diately from shock. 


Carrying a Broken Leg 


First, get your patient into camp if 
he is away from it. That may be done 
in the following manner, which will 
also illustrate how to carry a person in- 
jured in any manner: take a blanket 
and lay it at full length on the ground; 
place a pole two feet longer than the 
blanket directly in the center and fold 
the blanket over it; lay a similar pole 
in the center of the folded half and fold 
the free side back over; place your pa- 
tient on top, and two men can carry 
him as comfortably as though he were 
in a litter. It is, in fact, an emergency 
litter. 

Another emergency litter may be 
constructed by buttoning an overcoat 
its full length and running two poles 
down the sides, laying the patient be- 
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tween them. Failing an overcoat, two 
short coats or Mackinaw jackets may 
be made to serve. 

Having got your patient with the 
compound fracture into camp, cut off 
all clothing from the wounded limb, but 
no more. It is a bad plan to remove 
too much clothing from badly injured 
persons. All the warmth must be con- 
served, even to the extent of applying 
artificial heat. Examine the wound for 
foreign matter and carefully remove it, 
especially bits of clothing, leaves, small 
sticks, and bits of earth. 

While you have been thus engaged, 
water should be heated in the cleanest, 
brightest vessel the camp affords. If 
there are none bright enough, one may 
be sterilized by burning it over a hot 
fire for at least ten minutes. It is ab- 
solutely essential that the water used 
to cleanse a wound of this character 
should be sterile—that is, without any 
germ life whatever; hence the directions 
for boiling it. 

In another clean vessel boil all the 
cloths, towels, and other dressings that 
you intend using. Any soft cloth will 
do for dressings, provided it is sterilized 
and sterilization consists only in thor- 
ough boiling. 

One of the articles I shall mention in 
a very limited surgical kit is a bottle 
of tablets composed of bichloride of 
mercury known as Bernay’s tablets. 
They are made by all chemical houses 
and vary in form, but all contain about 
the same quantity of the antiseptic 
agent. Some are white and some blue 
in color, the blue being preferable. 

One of these tablets dissolved in a 
quart of water makes a solution of 
about the proper strength for dressing 
wounds. Make your solution and with 
your sterilized cloths wash out the 
wound thoroughly, and that does not 
mean to let a little water flow over the 
wound; it means to remove every par- 
ticle of foreign matter in and about the 
wound. 

If the bones have stuck into the earth, 
as is quite often the case, they must be 
exposed and the marrow canal cleaned. 
Then replace the bones in as nearly 
their proper position as possible. Do 
not attempt to “set” the bone; just put 
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it back fairly nearly in line. Then 
cover with several layers of moist cloth 
that have been previously boiled and 
dipped in the bichloride solution. 

Every day expose the wound, wash it 
out, and dress it. If the patient is of 
stronge physique and God smiles, he 
may not have septic fever. If, however, 
the limb shows signs of inflammation 
evidenced by swelling and redness, ac- 
companied by fever, chills, and thirst, 
then must you perform some heroic 
tasks to save your patient’s life. 

Remove all dressings and wrap in 
perfectly clean dressings the entire limb 
from the hip to the foot, elevate so that 
it will drain properly, and keep cold 
water running over it in a small stream 
constantly. This may be done by mak- 
ing a small hole in the side or the bot- 
tom of a bucket and hanging it in such 
a way that it will permit the stream 
to fall on the limb. If you follow the 
foregoing directions implicitly, you 
have done all that can be done. 

It will be understood that what I 
have said touches upon the subject of 
fractures in only a very general way. 
The methods of treatment outlined will 
apply to practically any fracture, and 
certainly to those most liable to be en- 
countered in the woods. 


Reducing Dislocation of the Hip 


The four principal dislocations that 
are liable to engage your attention are 
those of the hip, knee, elbow, and shoul- 
der. Of these, that of the hip is the 
most serious. Without going deeply 
into the classification of hip-joint dis- 
location, it will be sufficient to say that 
fortunately by far the greater number 
of these is where the head of the bone 
slips out of its socket upward and back- 
ward. Those in which the head of the 
bone occupies other positions with re- 
lation to its socket are much more diffi- 
cult, in fact, for the layman practically 
impossible. 

The signs of a hip-joint dislocation 
are shortening of the limb, loss of mo- 
tion, pain, and the turning of the toes 
in toward the opposite foot. You will 
be able to distinguish it from a fracture 
of the thigh by the absence of crepita- 
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tion (which I have described as the 
slight grating sound made by the broken 
ends of the bone rubbing together), and 
the fact that in a fracture the toes are 
generally turned out. 

A friend of mine once reduced his 
own hip-joint dislocation in a manner 
that may prove instructive. He was 
coming down the steep side of a moun- 
tain in winter on skees. Halfway down 
the hill, while he was traveling at a 
great rate of speed, he ran into a de- 
pression, breaking his skee and dislocat- 
ing his hip. It was many miles to the 
nearest cabin, night was coming on, and 
it was bitterly cold. Death stared him 
in the face. It was a time for the exer- 
cise of judgment if ever in his life. 

He crept down to a grove of small 
pines, selected two that were just a 
little farther apart than the length of 
his body, lashed the foot of the injured 
limb to.one with his pack strap, lay at 
full length on the snow, and clasped 
the other with his arms. Pulling with 
all his might, he had the satisfaction of 
hearing the bone jolt back into its 
socket. The idea suggested will enable 
the reader to modify the method to suit 
each individual case. 

In dislocations of the shoulder the 
old method still in vogue among some 
medical men is quite easy of accomplish- 
ment. Lay the patient on his back and 
seat yourself at his side, first having 
removed the shoe from your foot next 
to his body. Grasp his injured arm and 
turn it outward from the body. Place 
your bare foot well up into his armpit. 
While an assistant steadies his shoulder, 
pull downward upon his arm, at the 
same time moving it toward the patient’s 
body. 

Make your pull steady, and when you 
have begun do not relax until you feel 
the bone jolt into its position. In the 
case of muscular persons the pull must 
be kept up for a longer period, or until 
the contraction of the muscles has been 
overcome. 

Dislocations of the elbow are usually 
those in which the two lower bones slip 
backward and the upper bone forward. 
They may be reduced by grasping the 
injured arm just above the elbow with 
your left hand, the fingers just behind 
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the prominence of the dislocation; with 
the other hand bend the injured arm 
well forward, at the same time slipping 
your left hand downward. 

~ When the injured arm is fully bent, 
grasp tightly with your left hand at the 
elbow joint and with your right forcibly 
straighten it. The fingers of your left 
hand form a fulcrum for the bone that 
is out of place to act upon and thus 
force it back into position. ‘This 
maneuver is somewhat difficult to de- 
scribe but quite easy to accomplish. One 
will be surprised with what ease the 
bone slips back into position. 

Dislocations of the knee are reduced 
similarly, except that it requires two to 
do the work. Then, too, the knee often 
becomes dislocated laterally and the 
pressure must be made in a lateral di- 
rection. 

A very distressing little accident is 
the dislocation of the lower jaw. I 
once had a patient who rode a long dis- 
tance with his mouth wide open, suffer- 
ing a great deal of inconvenience and 
no little pain, when one of his friends 
could have relieved him in an instant. 
Wrap both your thumbs in several lay- 
ers of cloth, stand behind the patient, 
who should be seated, and place your 
thumbs, thus protected, on his back 
teeth, grasp his jaws on either side with 
your fingers, press down with your 
thumbs, up with your fingers, at the 
same time drawing the jaw forward. 
The bones will go back with a snap and 
the victim will spasmodically close his 
mouth hard enough to draw blood un- 
less your thumbs are well shielded. 

Dislocations of the joints of the 
fingers may be reduced by taking a 


In his next article Dr. Moody will 
Surgery, taking up Cuts, Burns, Gunshot 





double half hitch around the finger be- 
low the dislocation with a handkerchief, 
placing your left thumb back of the 
head of the dislocated bone, and as you 
pull on the handkerchief with your 
right hand push forward and downward 
with your left. The bone will readily 
slip into place. 

Dislocations should be kept at rest for 
several days and any tendency toward 
inflammation kept down by the applica- 
tion of water. Severe dislocations, as 
those of the hip, should be treated sim- 
ilarly to fractures. 

Sprains and bruises, while not seri- 
ous, are often very annoying. When 
the accident first occurs immerse the 
limb in cold spring water. This has a 
tendency to contract the small blood 
vessels and keep down inflammation. 
If, however, swelling has already set in, 
hot water should give place to cold, as 
hot as can be borne. A consistent ap- 
plication of hot water to a sprain or 
bruise will ordinarily cure it in a few 
days. 

It may be necessary, under certain 
conditions, to bandage the limb, espe- 
cially if one has to make a journey. By 
applying a roller bandage snugly about 
a sprained ankle, for instance, one may 
travel in comparative comfort for sev- 
eral miles. Of course, he will pay the 
penalty afterwards, but I am speaking 
now of cases where it is imperative that 
a man travel. 

In applying any bandage be sure that 
it has no wrinkles in it. It must be 
laid perfectly smooth and drawn rea- 
sonably tight. A loose bandage or one 
that is placed unevenly is worse than 
useless. 


continue the subject of Rough-and-Ready 
Wounds, ete. 
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FOLLOWING A FIELD TRIAL 


By Todd Russe// 


Illustrated with 
N this country, though the time has 
been short, the energy expended in 
producing the best bird dog has been 
enormous. It is a fair presumption 
that the English, from whom came 
our first dogs, have been surpassed, 
so far as the making of classy dogs goes, 
because they are importing our dogs 
and those same dogs are winning in 
their trials. “That is enough. 

Among our field-dog men the greatest 
stake of the year, coming at the end of a 
long season, is the National Champion- 
ship. It means much to the winning 
dog, much to his handler, much to his 
owner. The owner has the pleasure of 
possessing a great dog. The handler 
gets personal profit and future business. 
The dog’s point of view is unimportant, 
perhaps, but on the presumption that 
there is some truth in the most stylish 
animal literature, we will hope that he 
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has some appreciation of the fact that a 
number of good men have adjudged him 
the best bird dog of the year. In any 
event he becomes of great weight in 
future breedings, not alone because of 
his winning performance in the greatest 
of bird-dog stakes, but also because of the 
exceptional advertising given him by such 
a win, 

Winning the National Championship 
is always an uncertain and never an 
easy thing. Few owners come to the 
grounds with more than strong hopes and 
a knowledge of much money spent. The 
handlers view it in much the same way, 
though one or two of the latter usually 
think they have the right. dog—enough 
of them, anyway, to make rather vigor- 
ous discussion at night of what will be 
settled, once for all, on the morrow. 
One may carry the proverbial rabbit’s 
foot tied to his whistle cord for it is an 
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almost unfailing rule that the handler 
who loses blames the fates or the judges, 


rather than give credit to any other 
handler or any other dog. 

As a matter of fact, this stake, more 
than all others, is free from the element 
of luck. The three-hour periods which 
all the dogs are required to run almost 
preclude that possibility. The judging is 
uniformly fair, and practically the only 
matter of chance is in the variance of 
the judges’ conclusions as to the merits 
of different kinds of work. 

Among our best judges in this country 
this difference of opinion exists, perhaps 
not concretely enough to be put into 
words by them, but sufficient in itself 
to make some divergence of conclusion 
as between two or three excellent dogs. 
One man may put tremendous speed 
above every other quality; another may 
prefer an attractive way of going; the 
third may value great ability to find 
birds. Any dog to win must have all of 
these qualities to some extent, but the 
proportions vary widely in each dog, so 
there is room for difference of opinion. 
Nevertheless, one thing must always re- 
main true, that on whatever basis he does 
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his work the winner is a great bird dog, 
and luck counts for little. In a thirty- 
minute heat a dog may be lost until his 
time is up. In one of three hours this 
cannot happen unless he bolts clear out 
of the country, in which case, of course, 
he has no chance to win. 

In the short heat one dog may be 
luckier than the other in getting to birds, 
but in the longer race every dog has 
plenty of birdy opportunities and it only 
remains for him to make the most of 
them. In this year’s Championship a 
pointer of great but somewhat uncertain 
reputation was running against what is 
known as a great dog on birds. In the 
two hours, which was all the former dog 
was able to run, he uniformly outranged 
and apparently outhunted his brace mate, 
but, nevertheless, the latter found seven 
or eight bevies of quail and several sin- 
gles, while the faster dog achieved only 
a couple of false points and one divided 
point on a single in high sedge where it 
was impossible to see which dog was en- 
titled to the credit of the find. 

This is not luck, for the slower dog 
showed that the birds were there. It is 
either inability to find birds or lack of the 
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desire to do so. Perfect training counts 
also, but in any dog worthy to start in 
this race, where real ability of some sort 
is presumed, perfection and triumph come 
from perfect racing condition. Many 
shooting dog men in reading reports of 
field trials fail to understand why any 
dog cannot hunt for three hours. Their 
premises are wrong. Any dog can. But 
the question in the Championship is 
which dog can hunt the faster for this 
length of time. The result is that the 
competitors are trained to start at a tre- 
mendous rate of speed, to do their bird 
work in the same rapid way, and to 
finish as fast as when they began. Few 
can do it. 

One dog this year was taken up by 
permission of the judges at the end of a 
few minutes because he was manifestly 
out of condition and unfit to continue. 
Another lasted two hours and _ ten 
minutes and quit to a walk. Others fin- 
ished their three hours but at such a slow 
pace that their chances of winning were 
badly hurt. Only one or two finished 


as strongly as at the start, and among 
these was the winner, and also the dog 


which did the best bird work. 
Monora won, Powhatan was the run- 
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ner-up, Cowleys’ Pride stood high on 
general bird work, but perhaps failed of 
a higher place because of a certain lack 
of fire and determination, due again to 
lack of perfect condition. 

The spectators, the owners, and the 
handlers come from all over the country 
to the Championship, some from Canada, 
some from the East, some from near-by 
shooting or training grounds. The trials 
of the United States Club are run the 
previous week, but the real interest cen- 
ters at this time in the Championship 
stake to follow. Every train for several 
days in advance leaves two or three men 
at the little way station of Rogers 
Springs just west of Memphis and north 
of the Mississippi line. 

Then there are reunions of old friends 
who see each other but this once a year, 
repetitions of old stories, renewal of old 
controversies, and always the question of 
which dog is going to prove his worth 
the coming week. ‘There is some dog 
trading and a little betting over an idle 
rainy day. At last comes the announce- 
ment that the start will be made in the 
morning and the drawing will take place 
this night. 

The drawings have some importance 
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THE HANDLER SWINGS HIS HORSE 


at times as affecting the result. The 
method is simple. The names of the 
starters are put into a hat and taken 
therefrom, one by one, each two names 
pairing those dogs for competition in 
their relative order. There are two ele- 
ments of chance in this matter, one con- 
cerning a dog’s immediate brace mate 
and the other as to whether he starts in 
the morning or in the afternoon. 

In three-hour heats only two brace of 
dogs can be run each day. If the 
weather is cold and frosty overnight, 
as it was this year, steadily growing 
warmer toward the middle of the day, 
the morning course is not the one to be 
desired, for the fresh dog must start his 
heat when the birds have hardly begun 
to move and when the going is excep- 
tionally hard, while, as his time draws to 
a close, the steadily rising sun does not 
help him any in the matter of endurance. 
The dog which starts after dinner has, 
on the other hand, a perfect freshness to 
meet the heat of early afternoon, and 
the cool of the evening coming on helps 
him to sustain his range and _ speed. 
Also the birds have been moving and 
feeding and the opportunities for striking 





TO TURN HIS DOG TO THE FRONT OF THE JUDGES. 


scent are correspondingly increased. 


This is probably the reason that many 
more birds were uniformly found over 
the afternoon course at Rogers Springs 
this year than could be located on that 
used in the morning. 

The other item in the drawing touches 


the matter of dog individuality. <A 
pointer man with a confirmed trailer 
would prefer to be drawn with a dog 
thought to have little independence in his 
work, so that his trailing dog might be 
subjected to the least temptation. A 
man with a dog that is poor on game 
doesn’t care to go down against one 
famous for his bird work. The contrast 
is apt to become vivid. A man with a 
dog lacking courage is not anxious for 
an early start if the ground promises to 
be covered with frost and ice in the 
morning. 

Most men take the luck of the draw 
without complaint, however. Indeed, 
there is no help for it if the rules of the 
club are enforced. Sometimes a little 
diplomatic argument ensues and a brace 
of dogs may be shifted by mutual con- 
sent, each handler possibly hoping to 
reap some advantage. 
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AT FIRST IT IS A FOOT 


COMPETITORS. 


The drawing over, all but four of the 
handlers present prepare to rest over the 


following day; the four who are down 
to start are soon in bed, to be in condi- 
tion for hard and exhausting work on 
the morrow. 

Following field trials is poor sport 
for a lazy man or for one who cannot 
sit a horse or will not take some chances 


of a fall. Six miles the crowd drives 
from Rogers Springs, across the line 
into Mississippi, over roads well-nigh 
impassable for deep ruts, deeper mud, 
and unsuspected morasses in a creek 
bottom or two. It is cold at this early 
hour of the morning and when the north 
wind is doing its best the eight or ten 
men huddled in each big wagon have 
little spirit to laugh at the constant flow 
of picturesque and pointed oratory used 
by the cornfield darky to cheer on his 
four mules which he handles with won- 
derful skill. 

When the teams draw up in the yard 
of the big country barn in the midst of 
miles of cotton and sedge fields there is 
much flapping of arms and stamping of 
feet when the passengers have climbed 
gingerly to the ground. Then comes a 


RACE BETWEEN 


hurried search for the 
saddle horse of yesterday, 
occasionally a short dis- 
pute when a keen observer 
who has had a poor horse 
the previous day beats 
some luckier man to the 
barn, or when some pri- 
vate and particular saddle 
has been commandeered 
by no particular right ex- 
cept speediness in grab- 
bing at the pile in the har- 
ness room. 

Everything is soon set- 
tled, for there is small 
time to waste. A _ short 
gallop beyond the barn, a 
wait while the dog wag- 
ons come up, each with 
a negro driver astride a 
crate, then the handlers 
bring out their dogs, lead 
them to the edge of a 
broad field, they are let go 
at a word from the judges, 
and the game is on. 

At the start it is a straight foot race 
between the competing dogs, but each 
has birds in his mind, and presently one 
will swing aside into a likely piece of 
sedge, while the other is racing up the 
wind toward a plum thicket half a mile 
away. When the dogs become separated 
the judges also part company so that each 
dog is always under the eye of at least 
one of the three officials. 

It is soon possible to tell that the dog 
which has gone ahead is not going to find 
birds on this cast and his handler, riding 
in front, swings his horse conspicuously 
to the left so that the dog may see and 
turn back to the course. The judges 
will note this work and draw their con- 
clusions from the manner in which it is 
done. In the meantime the other dog 
has gone out of sight into the sedge, 
taken the edge of the gulley, swung into 
view ahead, and then dropped out of 
sight into another patch of sedge whence 
he does not emerge. 

The keen-eyed handler sees all this 
and putting spurs to his horse goes 
through gullies and across ditches at a 
gallop to the edge of the yellow grass, 
stops for a moment, throws up his hand, 
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and there reaches the crowd that most 
exciting of all sounds at a field trial, 
“Point, Judges!” The effect is im- 
mediate. Judges and spectators join in 
a helter-skelter race toward the handler, 
who leisurely dismounts and takes a gun 
from its scabbard next his left stirrup. 
The crowd gathers along the edge of 
the cover a little to the rear of the judges 
and watches the dog up to his ears in 
the tall grass, head and tail high, rigid, 
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singles, unless both dogs get to them 
together, for single work affords a dog 
a resting time that he is not entitled to 
gain at the expense of his brace mate 
which is working out big country at 
greater speed. 

The excitement over the first point is 
always the greatest of the day. As time 
wears on the crowd straggles somewhat, 
forming picturesque groups over the 
broad fields, and comment becomes more 








POWHATAN, THE RUNNER-UP, STARTING 
his head turned a little to one side 
catch the scent of his game coming to 
him down wind. His handler steps 
ahead of him a pace or two, there is a 
whir as the bevy gets up, a shot, in the 
result of which the handler takes small 
interest his eye being on his dog, and the 
judges order the dog out and on again. 

The dog having been steady to shot, 
the wise handler takes him by the collar 
and leads him some fifty yards from 
where the bevy was found unless they 
have gone in the general direction of 
the course, for the dog has marked them 
down and will be sure to follow in their 
wake if he is not well and surely turned 
in another direction. 

Little time is wasted in working on 





FROM A DROP AT HIS HANDLER’S COMMAND. 


general as to the way the dogs are keep- 


ing up their speed. There is apt to be 
lagging in the boldest of them when the 
last thirty minutes are reached, and when 
the command comes to take them up at 
the end of their three hours, whatever the 
courage shown during the race, there is 
usually a perfect willingness to come to 
the handler at the word of command. 
The dog wagons will be near at hand, 
and where these stop the handler or his 
kennel man will sit down beside his dog 
and carefully comb or pick every burr 
or briar from his coat, examine his feet 
for possible injuries, and give him a brisk 
rubbing all over before putting him back 
into the crate. He remembers that this 
is only the first series and that his dog 





FOLLOWING 


will be called upon to run again if he is 
to win the stake. 

Luncheon is a pleasing and welcome 
event. ‘Vhe horses are tied about among 
the trees of some sheltered little pine 
grove and a steaming hot meal, brought 
out in a wagon from the hotel, is spread 
on the ground. At some period during 
the trials it is customary to invite all the 
people of the countryside over whose 
land the riders go to join in this meal, 


THE FARMERS WHO OWN THE 


and they come in every conceivable con- 
veyance and enjoy themselves hugely, a 
few always remaining to follow the dogs 
during the afternoon. 

In this region, where trials have been 
held for years, the farmers are as famil- 
iar with the game as the English farmer 


is with hunting. In newer field-trial 
territory this manner of welcoming them 
to take part in the sport goes far to- 
ward making it easy to gain permission 
to ride across their fields, even where 
the shooting privileges of the land used 
are not under lease to the club. 

After luncheon the second brace is put 
down and worked back toward the barn 
through a different country. When 
they are taken up it is near dark, the 


A FIELD 


LAND 


TRIAL 


tired horsemen dismount and climb into 
the wagons, and the procession starts for 
the hotel to prepare for another day. 

Fourteen dogs started in the Cham- 
pionship this year, nine of which were 
setters. “he pointers, as has always been 
the case with the exception of last year, 
failed to distinguish themselves. ‘Tony 
Mooring ran a birdy race, finding many 
bevies, but lacked style and was de- 
ficient in pace and range. 





ARE INVITED 10 LUNCHEON, 

Cord’s Lad of Jingo ran a good race, 
but was outclassed by several other dogs. 
He is a likable dog in his work, high- 
headed in his manner of going, and good 
on his birds. Masterpiece and Manitoba 
Frank did nothing, and neither could go 
the route, the former giving it up after 
two hours and the latter in an hour and 
a quarter, a sort of competition for the 
booby prize which Frank possibly won, 

Among the setters, \lonora, the win- 
ner, outlasted and outranged every dog 
in the stake. She found her percentage 
of birds, handled them well, and made 
an impression on field trial men to be 
long remembered. She possesses all the 
qualities necessary to win, chief of which 
is undying determination to get to game 
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AFTER 


without regard to natural difficulties or 
physical discomfort. In the last analysis 
this is all that makes speed and range in 
a bird dog worthy of the name. Pow- 
hatan, the runner-up, Cowley’s Pride, 
and Chit Chat all did clean and consist- 
ent bird work, but were unable to keep 
out and at it with the winner. 

The race between Monora and Pow- 
hatan in the second series was one not to 
be forgotten. It was here that the win- 
ner and the runner-up were meeting, 
though which would hold the premier 
place no one could tell when they were 
put down after lunch on the last day of 
the trials. Powhatan is much the larger, 
a handsome dog, perfectly trained. He 
is one of the few dogs in field trials that 
can be trusted to drop to command and 
to break at the word of his handler, who 
rarely gets off his horse to start him. 

Monora, much the smaller, was his 
equal in speed on the breakaway to a 
likely looking piece of woods where they 
swung in opposite directions, Powhatan 
finding the first bevy in good style and 
Monora backing. Monora got to the 
singles first, then was lost and found on 
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THE BURRS OUT OF THE DOG 


RACE. 


a bevy point far away, and Powhatan, 
off to the right, also had a bevy. 

When the dogs were brought together 
again Powhatan was a little slower on 
his breakaway, but seemed dangerous 
until Monora thought it time to com- 
mence reaching out from him, which she 
did in a series of sweeping casts, taking 
her farther and farther, picking up two 
bevies brilliantly on the road, then swing- 
ing across the top of a distant hill and 
out of sight. She was so far away and 
going so fast that the spectators gave her 
up for lost, but they came to her in due 
time pointing a bevy. 

Powhatan got up to her here and 
backed. This was the last of Powhatan. 
He became slower and yet more slow, 
while Monora with every added bevy 
seemed to find more speed. She was 
crazy for birds. They started them off 
together once more, but Powhatan was 
done and the judges ordered them up. 
There was nothing left in the National 
Championship of 1910 but Monora. 
Her name takes its place in the role of 
winners with that of her sire, Mohawk 
II. Like sometimes produces like. 
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SENSIBLE 


INDOOR_ EXERCISE 


LY DIWR C Sacson 


Illustrated with Photographs 


HAT physical ex- 

ercise is indispensable to 

health, strength, and 

rormal activity of mind 

as well as of body is an 

accepted belief. As a 
result of this well-founded  convic- 
tion we find that there is, among 
more enlightened people, a_ general 
and widespread interest in what is 
commonly called “ physical culture.” 
The various competitive games, in- 
door and outdoor baseball, basket ball, 
football, golf, tennis, lacrosse, polo; 
the interscholastic, intercollegiate, and 
international athletic contests; rowing, 
swimming, cycling, boxing—all these 
have their thousands of enthusiastic ad- 
herents. 

Every college, almost every school of 
any importance, has its well-equipped 
gymnasium, the cost of which, in the 
case of the colleges, often 
runs into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. In every 
city we find gymnasiums 
equipped with its presiding 
genius, the “professor” of 
bulging biceps and aggressive 
mien. 

Even the mail order has 
invaded the field; and now, 
in this wonderful ageof prog- 
ress, it is possible, for a small 
fee, to develop in six easy les- 
sons muscles which are guar- 
anteed to make the Farnese 
Hercules look like the living 
skeleton in a dime museum, 
or to acquire a_ breathing 
power which will make poor 
old Boreas retire to Mount 
Olympus humbly confessing 
himself a “has been.” 

Considering the immense 
amount of time, energy, and 


FIGURE I 


expense devoted to physical exercise 
in its various phases, we might feel jus- 
tified in looking for some widespread 
and wholesome results. We might 
expect to find the majority of men 
and women at least moderately strong, 
healthy, and efficient. But if we look 
for such results we are bound to be dis- 
appointed. 

In regard to exercise, people in gen- 
eral may be divided into three classes: 
First, we have the athletes, a not very 
numerous class, made up mainly of col- 
lege men and other amateurs. ‘These, 
as a rule, are what might be called ath- 
letic specialists, most of them having 
worked, not for general, all-round de- 
velopment, but for skill at some partic- 
ular feat. 

The results of such training may en- 
able a man to make a running high 
jump of over six feet or do the hundred 
yards in ten seconds, but the 
methods followed are not 
physical culture in the true 
sense of that term. The 
champion athlete is almost 
always a man of unsymmet- 
rical_ physical development; 
and, moreover, he is seldom 
a strong and healthy man in 
later years. I have at the 
present time five or six pa- 
tients of this class under my 
professional care. 

Another class of people in- 
clude those who practice at 
random. They believe in 
“physical culture,” they know 
that exercise is a good thing; 
so they take lessons—some- 
times by mail—they follow 
the instructions found in the 
Sunday newspapers, they try 
all things, but seldom  suc- 
ceed in holding fast to that 
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which is good. And the result in 
their case is usually failure, often disap- 
pointment, and occasionally grave in- 
jury. The third class is composed of 
people who take no interest whatever in 
systematic exercise of any sort. 

In all three classes, the trained ath- 
lete, the man who exercises at random, 
and the man who neglects exercise alto- 
gether, there is failure to get satisfac- 
tory results. The simple fact is that 
the expensive gymnasiums with their 
elaborate outfits do not provide the best 
conditions for a true physical develop- 
ment. 

The ordinary “professor” knows no 
more about the principles of bodily de- 
velopment than he does about ancient 
Coptic. And the poor layman, groping 
to find some guide to a correct method 
of physical training must necessarily fail 
to obtain from his desultory experiments 
any real or lasting benefit. 

In the light of all this it may be well 
to consider briefly, first of all, the rea- 
sons why attempts at “physical culture” 
have had such poor results; then to dis- 
cuss what a true system of physical 
training should accomplish for body and 
mind; lastly, to describe a system of 
bodily exercise which, I believe, meets 
all possible requirements. 

In the first place current methods of 
physical culture aim at factitious re- 
sults. The man is trained, not to 
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FIGURE 3. 


develop a fine physique, powers of 
endurance, grace, and general bodily 
efficiency, but to win at some particular 
event. 

I was talking an hour ago to an ex- 
champion, a short-distance runner, who 
told me how he won in the trial heat of 
a quarter-mile race and fainted at the 
tape; how they rubbed him down, drug- 
ged him heavily, and sent him back for 
the final heat—which he won. And 
that was what he wanted—to win! 
What he lost I can’t talk about because 
he is now a patient of mine. 

Of course the poor little people who 
exercise at random or who fall into the 
net of the wily “professor,” get little or 
nothing for their time and money. 
The men and women who write the 
articles or who prepare the material for 
the “courses” as a rule know but little, if 
anything, more about the matter than 
those who are held up for the price of 
the instruction. The result is failure 
to realize any great or lasting benefit 
from the time and effort put forth. 

For this widespread failure, in spite 
of the interest and attention given to 
physical exercise, there is a reason—a 
reason not difficult to state, although 
perhaps rather difficult to explain. The 
fact is that the popular methods of phys- 
ical development have failed because 
they are superficial. They aim at the 
gaining of showy muscular development 





FIGURE 4. 


and the winning of prizes, but they do 
not accelerate the activity of those great 
centers of vital power, upon the normal 
activity of which depend all health, 


strength, endurance, and bodily effi- 
ciency. 

The results of a true system of phys- 
ical training should be, first of all, 
health, the strong, balanced, interacting 
operation of every organ and function. 
Secondly, the muscles should be large, 
powerful, and flexible, and should act 
in perfect harmony with one another; 
that is, there should be perfect codérdi- 
nation. ‘These two results, with the ad- 
dition of nerve and _ self-control, will 
give us high bodily efficiency—that 
power which enables a fellow to lead a 
cotillion or to ride a bucking broncho 
with equal nonchalance and success. 

All these powers and more can be 
gained through physical training—not 
the training of the million-dollar gym- 
nasium, or the instruction of the “ pro- 
fessor” with the bulging biceps, or the 
course of six easy lessons glibly adver- 
tised, but by the faithful practice of 
certain simple movements which will 
insure the fundamental requisites of 
physical power and skill. 

These exercises, some of which I am 
about to describe, have very important 
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advantages over all other methods of 
physical development. In the _ first 
place, they require no apparatus, nor is 
there need of any change of dress. 
Then, they are convenient. To get a 
half hour at the gymnasium, you must 
first take the journey tl ere, undress and 
get into your gym suit, take off your 
gym suit, get your bath, and dress, finally 
take the journey from the gym. In all, 
to get half an hour in the gym you must 
often spend an hour extra—which is 
more time than most men can afford. 

These exercises of mine are conven- 
ient. You can practice them indoors, 
in your bedroom, without special dress 
or preparation. In fact, the best time 
to take them is in the morning before 
your bath and at night just before re- 
tiring. Then another and still greater 
advantage is that they require practi- 
cally no effort of body or mind. They 
are easy and natural, being for the most 
part merely imitations of the stretches, 
yawns, and free swinging motions which 
constitute the instinctive exercise prac- 
ticed by the lower animals. 

Because of the slight effort required, 
these exercises are enjoyable—they are 
play, not work. They leave you re- 
freshed, not fatigued; exhilarated, not 
exhausted, 
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And what are the real objects, what 
should be the results, of a true system of 
indoor physical culture? First of all, 
and most important, there should be a 
body that is erect, expanded, and up- 
lifted. The foremost requisite of 


power—physical, mental, or moral—is 


health. This is possible only through 
regular and vigorous activity of the 
vital organs—heart, lungs, stomach, 
liver, and intestines. 

Proper activity of these organs means 
that the food taken is rapidly digested, 
assimilated, and converted by the blood- 
making organs into pure nutrient blood ; 
that this blood is kept sweeping through 
the body at its normal speed of seven 
miles an hour, giving to the tissues its 
store of life-sustaining oxygen and tak- 
ing from them their product of poison- 
ous waste; that the blood-cleansing 
organs—lungs, skin, intestines, and kid- 
neys—shall properly perform their im- 
portant duty of removing the body’s 
product of broken-down and dead tissue. 

Such regular and effective action of 
the vital organs is possible only when 
the trunk—the body—is uplifted and 
expanded. Each of these vital organs 
does its work by means of free and vig- 
orous motion. The heart expands and 
contracts about seventy times a minute. 
The lungs expand and contract from 
twelve to sixteen times in the same 
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length of time. ‘The stomach and in- 
testines have a very marked movement 
peculiar to themselves called by physiol- 
ogists “peristalsis.” 

In order to permit these organs to 
move freely they must have space, and 
this space is to be found only in the 
trunk that is uplifted and expanded. In 
a collapsed and shrunken body the vital 
organs will be crowded downward and 
so squeezed against each other and be- 
tween the shrunken walls of the trunk 
that they cannot possibly perform their 
functions properly. 

In the uplifted and expanded body 
each organ is supported by the structures 
provided for that purpose. Heart and 
lungs are free to expand and contract 
without restraint. Stomach and _ intes- 
tines can move freely so as to do their 
important work of digestion, absorption, 
and excretion. Lastly, the entire body 
is poised on the principle of an erect, 
expansible, elastic column. 

The bony framework forming the 
trunk is composed of the spine, the col- 
lar bones, the ribs, and the sternum or 
breast bones. These bones are joined 
together in a peculiar way which makes 
the structure as a whole remarkably 
flexible and plastic. Owing to this 
plasticity, it is possible in every case by 
the practice of properly selected exer- 
cises to develop the shrunken and col- 
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lapsed chest into the expanded and up- 
lifted body, increasing its circumference 
anywhere from three to eight inches. 

To gain this development no elab- 
orate apparatus is necessary, but merely 
the faithful practice of the following 
simple movements: 

Exercise No. 1.—Stand easily, feet 
apart, arms hanging at the 
Now inhale a full, slow breath, 


slightly 
sides. 

at the same time turning the face up- 
ward and sweeping the arms straight 
up at the sides until they are extended 


above the head, palms forward. Then 
holding the breath, stretch firmly up- 
ward, expanding and uplifting the body 
all youcan. Figure 1. After a few mo- 
ments of firm stretching exhale the 
breath, sweeping the arms down again 
to their original position at the sides. 

Exercise No. 2.—Stand in an easy 
pose, left foot slightly in advance as 
though about to take a step, arms hang- 
ing at the sides. Take in a full, slow 
breath, at the same time throwing the 
weight far forward, turning the face 
upward and swinging the arms straight 
up and out until they are on a level 
with the shoulders, palms up. Then 
holding the breath, stretch the arms 
firmly outward as though trying to 
touch both walls of the room at the 
same moment. Figure 2. 

After a few moments of vigorous 
stretching, exhale the breath and return 
to the original pose. The same move- 
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ment should be practiced with the right 
foot in advance. This movement is 
peculiarly valuable for broadening the 
chest and developing the important 
muscles at the front, top, and back of 
the shoulders. 

Exercise No. 3.—Stand with feet 
close together, arms hanging at the 
sides. Inhale a full breath, at the same 
time raising the arms and_ extending 
them, palms upward, straight out at the 
sides. ‘Then, holding the breath and 
keeping the arms extended, twist the 
body around as on a pivot, first in one 
direction and then in the other. Figure 
3. This is a splendid exercise for devel- 
oping the important muscles of the waist 
and loins which hold the trunk of the 
body in place. 

Exercise No. 4.—Stand with the 
heels together, arms hanging. Take a 
full breath, then holding it, bend for- 
ward, extending the arms, and stretch 
firmly with arms and body. Figure 4. 
This is especially useful for developing 
the back muscles and expanding the 
back and sides of the trunk. 

These four exercises, if faithfully prac- 
ticed, cannot fail to increase the size 
and capacity of the trunk, while at the 
same time they will develop every 
muscle in the body and add to the 
power and activity of every vital organ. 

If there can be any comparison made 
between the various vital functions, if 
any one of them can be said to be more 
important than the others, that one is 
breathing. The breath is the life, and 
the more we breathe the more we live. 
A great deal of nonsense has been writ- 
ten on this subject, but, in reality, the 
conditions of proper breathing are very 
few and very simple—erect carriage, a 
flexible chest, and freedom from tight 
clothing. That is all. The following, 
while nominally a_ breathing exercise 
and the best I know for general use, is 
in reality an all-around exercise of the 
utmost value for the development of 
vital and muscular power. 

Exercise No. 5.—Stand easily, feet 
slightly apart, weight on the left foot. 
Exhale the breath in a gentle sigh, at 
the same time bending the head and 
body forward limply. Figure 5. Now 
inhale the breath easily and_ rapidly 
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while swinging the arms straight out 
at the sides until they are over the head. 
Figure 6. Then, without holding the 
breath, sweep them down, at the same 
time exhaling. 

The great ends to be worked for in 
this valuable exercise are ease and flexi- 
bility. Do it with a swing. Use the 
least possible amount of force. As the 
arms swing down, it is sometimes easier 
to let them cross each other in front of 
the body in order to get a good start for 
the upward sweep. 

Exercise No. 7.—Stand with the feet 
together, arms hanging. Exhale the 
breath in a gentle sigh and allow the 
head to fall limply forward on the chest. 
Then let the body follow, bending for- 
ward as for a deep bow, the arms hang- 
ing limply downward. The _ knees 
must not be bent. Figure 7. Rise 
slowly to an erect position. 

Note that in this exercise no force is 
to be used save the small amount neces- 
sary to keep the knees back. It is pure- 
ly a relaxing exercise, the principal 
object being to take the stiffness and 
tension out of the muscles. 

Exercise No. 8.—Stand with the left 
foot slightly in advance, muscles re- 
laxed. Now begin to swing the arms 
gently back and forth from the shoul- 
ders. Gradually increase the motion, 
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allowing the body to participate until 
the movement. becomes general. Fig- 
ure 8. Then go through the same move- 
ment with the right foot in advance. 

Exercise No. 9.—Stand in an easy 
position, feet well apart, arms hanging, 
muscles relaxed. Begin to turn the 
body as on a pivot, first to one side and 
then to the other, throwing the weight 
from one leg to the other and allowing 
the arms to swing freely as they will. 
Figure 9. 

Exercise No. 10.—Simply walk up 
and down the room, relaxing all the 
muscles, imitating the gait of one 
greatly relaxed from fatigue or intoxi- 
cation. Figure 10. The object in this 
exercise is to walk with the least pos- 
sible outlay of muscular force. 

These exercises are very simple, but 
they go to the very centers of vital ac- 
tivity, and a few months’ regular prac- 
tice of them will result in a develop- 
ment of health, strength, endurance, 
and bodily efficiency which will be a 
surprise and a delight to the student. 
As to the amount of time given to them, 
no general rule can be laid down. 

The movements are so natural and 
gentle that they cannot be overdone, but 
ten or fifteen minutes two or three 
times a day will give best results in most 
cases, 
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hy Lawrence La Rue 


CERTAIN man once 
bought a motor boat 
which was advertised 
as “furnished complete 
ready to run.” It ran 
all right, but it was 
easier for him to stand up than to sit 
down on the hard, uncushioned seats and 
he had to take a dinner bell and a fish 
horn along to comply with the law re- 
garding signals; by the time he had pur- 
chased all the “extras” needed to make 
the boat serviceable and comfortable in 
all kinds of weather he had spent a sum 


almost equal to the original cost of the 
boat—but he had as good an all-around 
craft as any yachtsman could desire. 

It is not necessary to go to this ex- 
treme and buy ai/ the “trimmings,” but 
very few motor boats in their original 
condition are equipped with anything 
more than the attachments necessary for 
operating the motor and steering the 
hull, and an additional outlay is always 
required to obtain all the pleasure pos- 
sible out of the craft. The “bare neces- 
sities’ need consist only of the proper 
number of lights, a whistle or other sig- 
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nal to comply with the law, and a life 
preserver or two. Cushions on all the 
seats may be a luxury, but if they are 
cork-filled and are not fastened to the 
boat, they may be made to take the place 
of life preservers, as a cushion two or 
three feet long has ample buoyancy to 
keep a person’s head above water. Such 
cushions are generally made by the man- 
ufacturer of the boat to fit the seats and 
may be obtained for varying prices, de- 
pending upon the size and quality of the 
leather used. Twenty dollars will prob- 
ably cover the cost of good cushions for 
all the seats of an eighteen- or twenty- 
foot boat. 


Be Sure You’re Safe 


The carrying of life preservers, whis- 
tle, and signal lights should not be a 
matter of law alone, however, for it is 
decidedly to the owner’s interest to equip 
his boat with appliances which not only 
make for the safety of other craft in his 
vicinity, but for the safety of those on 
board his own boat as well. If life 
preservers are desired in addition to 
those which may be formed by the cork- 
filled cushions, a small “life ring” is 
probably the best form. These rings have 
an opening through them large enough 
to permit the admission of a man’s arm 
and shoulder, and as they are small and 
compact they can be suspended from the 
roof of the canopy top, out of the way 
and yet ready for instant use. 

If the boat is inclosed or has a canopy 
top, it will probably be necessary to dis- 
play three forward signal lights at night. 
Two of these must be placed beside ver- 
tical guards which serve to enable each 
to be seen only from the proper side. 
In many boats these guards are perma- 
nent and the lights are fastened on with 
a bracket. 

For a small craft, however, these 
guards are unsightly in the daytime 
while not serving any practical purpose, 
and it is well to make them collapsible 
so that they will not show when out of 
use. This may be done best by making 
each guard of a sheet of zinc and fas- 
tening it to the roof by two or three 
“strap” hinges. When not in use these 
may be turned back so that each lies flat 
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along the roof. When it is desired to 
attach the lights the guards may be se- 
cured in an upright position with a hook 
and eye. ‘This method of securing the 
signal-light boards will also allow bulky 
articles to be carried on any part of the 
roof. 

A whistle or loud “noise maker” of 
some kind is one of the most important 
attachments of a motor boat, for not 
only does it serve as a signal to warn 
other boats on which side you intend to 
pass them, but on cruises it is useful in 
announcing the approach of your craft 
to locks, drawbridges, and the like, and 
will thus save much time in waiting for 
the tender to arrive at the scene of op- 
erations. Owing to the noise made by 
the motor in practically every power 
craft a loud whistle or siren should be 
used for signaling in order that it may 
be heard over the much nearer sound of 
the engine in the other boat. 

A contrary wind will also greatly re- 
duce the carrying power of the whistle, 
and the waves and splash of water 
against the hull will form a disconcert- 
ing sound which must be overcome if the 
signal is to be heard by the occupants of 
another boat even a short distance away. 
In buying a whistle, then, remember that 
it will sound much louder in a closed 
room than in the open air when many 
other nearer sounds are doing their best 
to drown out its once seemingly husky 
toot. 

For the smaller boats effective hand 
whistles can be obtained which will 
serve the purpose nearly as well as would 
a steam siren. These consist of a large 
cylinder and _ hand-operated plunger 
which, when moved, compresses the air 
and forces it out through a small whis- 
tle. This whistle is generally fastened 
directly to the cylinder, but if installed 
in the bottom of the boat in this manner 
the high sides of the cockpit will so con- 
fine the sound that much of the effective- 
ness of the whistle as a signal will be 
lost. A far better way in a medium- 
sized craft is to disconnect the whistle 
proper from the cylinder and place it 
either on the canopy top (if the boat is 
covered) or on the bow deck. It can 
then be connected with the source of air 
by a few elbows and lengths of brass 
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pipe—an operation which should not 
take a good pipefitter more than an 
hour. 

Many motor boats are now equipped 
with a whistle operated by the exhaust 
from the motor—either taken direct or 
confined in a separate tank, to be used 
as desired. Such a signal may be sounded 
from any part of the boat by merely pull- 
ing a cord in the same manner as on 
steam boats. Another type of marine 
whistle obtains its compressed air from 
a tank which is kept filled by means of a 
small pump connected to the gasoline 
motor. ‘This pump can be so arranged 
that it will be thrown into action auto- 
matically when the pressure in the tank 
becomes reduced at all below a certain 
amount. 

Such an arrangement as this, however, 
is slightly more complicated than the 
other methods of obtaining compressed 
air and is more suitable for a boat in 
which there is an engine large enough to 
start on compressed air. Such attach- 
ments are rarely found on motors de- 
veloping less than fifty horse power. 

The electric horn is coming into pop- 


ular favor as a signal for motor boats, 
owing to the peculiar penetrating qual- 
ity of its tone and the ease with which 


it is installed and operated. It may be 
operated on dry batteries or a storage 
cell and can be sounded merely by push- 
ing a button located in any convenient 
place near the wheel. ‘The sound will 
be continuous as long as the button is 
pressed. 

Although the majority of two-cycle 
motors on the market are advertised as 
reversible and nearly all of this type can 
run equally well in either direction, as 
described in an article in THE OuTING 
MacGaZineE for February, it is not well 
to be obliged to depend upon this in case 
of an emergency, and I strongly advise 
every owner of a motor boat driven by 
an engine developing six horse power and 
over to equip his craft with some sort 
of good reverse gear which will operate 
independently of the motor. Such an 
arrangement is absolutely necessary if a 
four-cycle motor is used, for this type of 
engine, unless specially constructed, will 
run in but the one direction. 

There are two distinct types of re- 
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verse mechanisms in popular use among 
motor boatmen, and while space will not 
permit a full discussion of the merits 
and disadvantages of each, a short de- 
scription of the two is necessary in order 
that the novice may best know how to 
equip his boat. Everyone knows that 
the blades of the propeller are turned at 
an angle from the plane in which the 
whole wheel revolves. This is known 
as the “pitch” of the propeller and is 
what gives the thrust against the water, 
sending the boat forward or backward, 
as the case may be. With the solid type 
of propeller in which the blades are cast 
rigidly with the hub, revolution in one 
direction will give a forward force to 
the boat while revolution of the wheel 
in the opposite direction will draw the 


hull backward. 


Reason for Reverse Gear 


It will be seen, then, that all that is 
necessary thus to control the boat is to 
be able to change at will the direction 
of rotation of the shaft upon which the 
wheel is mounted. If this could be done 
by the engine, with the absolute assur- 
ance that it would turn in one direction 
or the other, as desired, with no danger 
of stopping at the crucial moment or, 
what is worse yet, of continuing with re- 
newed power in the same direction from 
which it is desired to change, there 
would be no need for reverse gears of 
any kind. But we cannot have that as- 
surance—and hence the thriving busi- 
ness done by the clutch and reverse pro- 
peller manufacturers. 

The reverse clutch is the mechanism 
usually installed directly behind the mo- 
tor, forming the connection between the 
crank shaft and the propeller shaft. 
When the lever attached to this mechan- 
ism is thrown in one direction, the pro- 
peller shaft revolves with the crank 
shaft of the motor as though connected 
by a rigid coupling. When this control 
lever is moved to its other limit a set 
of gears is thrown into mesh which cause 
the propeller shaft to revolve in the op- 
posite direction from that of the fly- 
wheel of the motor. Between these po- 
sitions of the lever is the neutral, at 
which point the motor may run while 
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the propeller and shaft will remain per- 
fectly still. 

The other arrangement is known as 
the reversible propeller and is quite dif- 
ferent in its operation from that of the 
reverse clutch—although the results are 
practically the same. With this mechan- 
ism the propeller shaft is connected di- 
rectly to the crank shaft of the motor 
and always revolves with it. By a lever 
arrangement and a rod or sleeve which 
follows the propeller shaft and connects 
with the wheel, each blade may be made 
to turn on its longest axis. This serves 
to change the pitch of the blades in uni- 
son, so that almost any desired angle to 
the plane of revolution of the wheel 
may be obtained. 

When these blades are turned so that 
there is no pitch, the effect on the boat 
is the same as though:a smooth disc were 
revolving through the water and, no 
matter how fast the motor may be run- 
ning, there will be no power exerted in 
either direction. This corresponds to 
the neutral position of the reverse 
clutch. If the blades are turned far- 
ther in this same direction, the pitch of 


the wheel will be so changed that, 
whereas there was a push against the 
hull before, there will now be a pull, 
and we have the same result as though a 
solid wheel had been revolved in the op- 


posite direction. It is evident that with 
this arrangement almost every variation 
of pitch can be obtained from the great- 
est forward angle through zero, to an 
equally great reverse angle. 

It is a great advantage to be able to 
change the pitch of the propeller at will 
while the boat is under way, for by reg- 
ulating the speed of the motor to the 
position of the blades a wonderful flexi- 
bility of control can be obtained. Then, 
too, there may be a certain pitch of the 
propeller at which the highest speed of 
the boat may be obtained but which, un- 
der certain conditions, will allow the 
motor to “turn up” too fast and cause 
undue vibrations in the hull. By in- 
creasing the pitch of the propeller blades 
a greater load will be thrown on the en- 
gine, which may result in smoother run- 
ning, although it will probably reduce 
the speed of the boat somewhat. 

It is this flexibility of pitch that is one 
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of the strongest points in favor of the 
reversible propeller. Another advan- 
tage to be found in this type of wheel 
is the ease with which individual blades 
may be replaced. It often happens that 
whén a shoal or log is struck, only one 
“bucket” of the propeller may be dam- 
aged. In case a solid wheel is used, the 
entire propeller must be replaced, and 
although this is not a very difficult op- 
eration when once the boat is raised out 
of water, one or two extra wheels would 
occupy a greater amount of space in the 
boat than would have a dozen inter- 
changeable blades for the reverse pro- 
peller, and in addition a greater number 
of accidents could be provided for in 
the latter case. 


Solid Wheel for Racers 


The reverse clutch using a solid wheel 
has its advantages, however, and it is 
entirely a matter of personal preference 
and opinion as to which is the better 
type to use on any particular design of 
boat. The hub of the solid wheel can 
be made smaller than that of the re- 
verse propeller, and consequently slight- 
ly better blade design with a greater 
amount of effective surface for the same 
size of wheel may be obtained with the 
former. ‘This feature makes the solid 
wheel better suited for racing purposes 
in which it is necessary to take every fac- 
tor into consideration which will have 
any effect, no matter how small, upon 
the speed of the boat. Many a race has 
been lost and won on such a small mat- 
ter as a few square inches of effective 
blade area. 

Then, too, it must be remembered 
that the solid wheel attached to the end 
of a plain steel shaft is the simplest 
form of connection between the motor 
and the water. The reversible pro- 
peller requires either a hollow shaft 
throughout the length of which slides 
a rod connected to the blade-turning 
mechanism located in the hub, or a 
sleeve which surrounds this propeller 
shaft and operates the same levers for 
changing the pitch of the buckets as 
does the rod. This complicates matters 
slightly, particularly if it is desired to 
shorten the propeller shaft, and in addi- 
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tion greater attention must be paid to 
the outboard and inboard stuffing boxes 
in order that the packing will not be 
disturbed by the lateral motion of the 
sleeve or rod. 

With both the ordinary reversible 
propeller and the clutch the speed of the 
motor must be regulated in connection 
with the load carried by the wheel. For 
instance, as the blades are brought to 
neutral or as the clutch is released, the 
motor must be throttled down and the 
spark retarded in order to keep the 
motor from racing under its decreased 
load. When the load is again applied, 
either by increasing the pitch of the 
blades or by reéngaging the clutch, the 
throttle of the motor must be opened 
and the spark advanced in order to pre- 
vent the engine from becoming stalled 
under its increased load. 

In order to simplify these operations 
and to enable complete control of the 
boat to be obtained by one lever, a re- 
versible propeller has been designed in 
which the load upon the engine is al- 
ways constant, no matter what may be 
the position of the blades. This device 


consists of two propellers on the end of 
a single shaft, the pitch of each of which 
is regulated by one lever located near 


the motor, as in the ordinary type. For 
full power ahead each propeller is 
turned so as to give maximum efficiency 
on the forward drive. 

As the wheel is turned toward neutral 
the pitch of one blade is changed auto- 
matically so that it sets up a resistance 
against the water sufficient to overcome 
the loss of load on the motor due to the 
decreased pitch of the other bucket. 
When the neutral point of the propeller 
is reached, one blade is so turned as to 
develop a forward push, which is en- 
tirely counteracted by the reverse pitch 
of the other blade, which is exerting a 
backward pull. As these forces are 
equal and are working in opposite direc- 
tions, there is no power transmitted to 
the boat, although the motor will be 
running at full load. For full speed 
astern both propellers will be set to re- 
verse pitch. 

It will be seen readily that when the 
load lost by one propeller is gained by 
the other the load on the motor must 
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remain constant and there can be no rac- 
ing. With a wheel of this type properly 
designed the reverse lever may be used 
alone to control the speed of the boat, 
and the load may be shifted from full 
power ahead to full speed astern with 
scarcely any perceptible change in the 
speed of the motor. 

Very few of the smaller motor boats 
require both a pilot and an engineer— 
except that the operator must have some 
of the qualities and abilities of each. 
Even a forty-foot cruiser may be man- 
aged by one man after the motor is once 
started, and the ease with which a com- 
paratively bulky boat may be operated 
is really astonishing. The older designs 
of motor boats carried out the idea of 
the larger steam craft, in which the pilot 
or captain sat in the bow and steered 
and signaled to the engineer when the 
boat was to be stopped, started, or 
reversed. Nowadays, however, with 
scarcely any more effort than that re- 
quired to pull his signal bell, the captain 
may become engineer and assume com- 
plete control over his motor, as well as © 
over the direction of the boat. 


“One-Man Control” 


This “one-man control” feature of 
the motor boat is probably best exem- 
plified in the type known as the “auto 
boat,” in which the engine is located 
under the bow deck within only a few 
feet of the “man at the wheel.” The 
steering wheel is generally of the auto- 
mobile type, having the spark and throt- 
tle levers located on quadrants inside 
its rim. The starting crank and reverse 
levers are near at hand, and practically 
every phase of motor boat navigation 
may be obtained by the one man without 
once stirring from his seat. 

With the boat in which the motor is 
located in the stern or in the center of 
an undivided cockpit, such one-man con- 
trol as that described above cannot be 
obtained. Nearly all of the larger boats 
of this type are steered from a wheel in 
the bow, while the motor is operated 
by a second member of the party. It is 
possible to convert such a boat as this 
into a one-man control type, however, 
merely by the proper arrangement of the 
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throttle, spark, and reverse levers and 
the installation of an extra steering 
wheel. 

These control levers should be ar- 
ranged so that all three come within 
reach of the left hand, leaving the right 
free for steering the boat. A simple 
extension from the throttle may be ar- 
ranged easily by almost any machinist or 
blacksmith, and it is probable that the 
reverse and spark levers will already be 
located within easy reach. 

There are many arrangements for 
auxiliary steering in use on various mo- 
tor boats, but probably the simplest and 
most effective is a small extra wheel at- 
tached to the coaming or side of the 
cockpit opposite the motor. A connec- 
tion may be made with the rudder line 
at this point, a few turns taken around 
the drum of the wheel, and it will then 
work in conjunction with the steering 
wheel at the bow without complicating 
the system to any extent. This extra 


wheel should not have handles, or grips, 
projecting from its rim, as these are 
liable to be in the way and to catch in 
the clothing of persons near by. 


Types of Steering Wheels 


The best form is a small wheel with 
a round rim. This will furnish a suf- 
ficient grip and will be as compact as 
any device obtainable. Many boats are 
equipped with a single vertical lever, 
pivoted at its lower end and fastened to 
the steering line about in the middle. 
This is a simple form of control and 
one easily installed, but the large arc 
of the circle through which the handle 
swings when the boat is turned occupies 
considerable room along the side of the 
cockpit and is liable to destroy the seat- 
ing capacity of a locker which may be 
located within range. 

Furthermore, a greater length of 
steering line will be required when this 
lever is pushed in either direction from 
the vertical than will be the case when 
it is standing upright. This has the ef- 
fect of making the steering line too 
slack when the boat is going straight 
and of tightening it unduly when the 
rudder is turned hard in either direc- 
tion. An attachment to this lever can 


be obtained by means of which the steer- 
ing line will be kept at the same tension 
—no matter what the position of the 
rudder may be. ‘This attachment con- 
sists of two sectors of a steel wheel, each 
having a toothed rim to accommodate 
the links of a chain fastened to the rud- 
der line. 

These sectors may be likened to a part 
of the sprocket wheel of a bicycle, and 
as the chain follows the arc of the wheel 
attached to the lever as it is pushed 
in either direction, the tension on the 
rudder chain remains always the same. 
This is a simple arrangement, but it is 
hardly as desirable as the small wheel 
mentioned at first. 

Most of the devices and attachments 
described above have had to do with the 
management of the boat while under 
way, but it must be remembered that it 
is often desirable or necessary to stop 
and to stay stopped for a while, and 
when there is no good pier or other 
landing place available, an anchor will 
prove itself of as great value as any 
accessory to be found on board. This 
will be true particularly if the motor 
should happen to break down near a 
shore toward which a strong wind is 
blowing or a strong current flows, and 
in this case the anchor may be the means 
of saving the boat from being smashed 
or stove-in upon the rocks. It is much 
easier to repair the motor when there is 
no feeling of rush or hurry, and when 
the boat is safely riding at anchor the 
trouble may be located much more quick- 
ly and a better job done than if there 
was danger of drifting helplessly upon 
the rocks. 

An anchor of sufficient size and 
strength for holding a medium-sized 
boat in a good “blow” is not the bulky 
and unwieldy object that one might 
think. While there are no “pocket 
editions,” of course, folding anchors are 
made which can be stowed in a remark- 
ably small space and which can yet be 
rendered easily available for almost in- 
stant use. Such an anchor, together 
with about two hundred feet of rope, 
may be stowed in a space two feet long 
by one foot square and should form a 
part of the equipment of every motor 
boat. It will be strong enough to hold 
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a thirty-foot boat, or larger, and the 
two hundred feet of line will allow of 
comfortable mooring in almost any river 
or lake. 

If the boat is of the open type, some 
form of canvas hood or spray cloth 
should be added to the equipment for 
the protection of the motor and the oc- 
cupants in rainy or rough weather. 
There is a great variety of forms and 
styles of these covers, from the simple 
piece of canvas stretched around the 
bow half of the cockpit to keep out the 
flying spray to the adjustable and col- 
lapsible hood which may be made to in- 
close the entire boat. They will vary 
in price from twelve to one hundred and 
fifty dollars, but their field of use is so 
great and the number of designs so large 
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that they are worthy of treatment by 
themselves in a separate article. 

There are, of course, other attach- 
ments and appliances which many boat 
owners will consider it advisable to pur- 
chase and which will add to the pleasure 
to be obtained from their craft, but 
those enumerated above will be found 
to be all that are absolutely necessary 
under ordinary conditions. No mention 
has been made of tools and equipment 
for the motor, as these are generally 
provided by the manufacturer of whom 
the boat was purchased. A motor boat 
is a good deal like a house; it can be 
made serviceable without great expense, 
but to be made comfortable and attrac- 
tive as well, it must be furnished with 
common sense. 
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BY EDWARD FRANK ALLEN 


benefited from the Nimrod expedi- 
tion that Sir Ernest Shackleton led to 
the Antarctic, there is no doubt as to the po- 
sition the work containing the record of the 
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expedition will take in polar literature. 
“The Heart of the Antarctic” * is to the lay 
mind the most tangibly valuable conse- 
quence of the trip to the most southerly point 
ever reached by man. 

Shackleton’s experiences with the Discov- 
ery expedition of 1901-4 had left him with 
a keen desire to see and learn more of the 
vast Antarctic continent. He admits that 
his determination to try his fortunes again 
in the frozen south came partly from love 
of adventure and the fascination of the un- 
known and partly from a thirst for scientific 
knowledge. His narrative gives the impres- 
sion that these factors were about equal. 


* Tue Heart or THE Antarctic. Being the 
story of the British Antarctic Expedition, 1907-9. 
By E. H. Shackleton, C.V.O. With an introduction 
by Hugh Robert Mill, D.Sc., and an account of the 
first journey to the South Magnetic Pole by Professor 
T. W. Edgeworth David, F.R.S. Two volumes. 
Illustrated, Pp. 366-450. $10 net. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


It was on July 30, 1907, that the party of 
explorers left England and began the pre- 
liminary journey of sixteen thousand miles 
to New Zealand, where their stanch little 
steamer Nimrod received its final coaling 
and the ten Manchurian ponies, which 
formed a novel part of the shore equipment, 
were taken on board. With a view to sav- 
ing the fuel supply of the expedition—which 
included coal for heating the hut as well as 
for furnishing motive power to the ship— 
the Nimrod started at the beginning of the 
following year on the voyage to the Ant- 
arctic in tow of the steamship Koonyah. 
It was a stormy passage, and hardly were 
the boats out of sight of land before they 
ran into bad weather, which continued with 
varying intensity until the Great Ice Barrier 
was reached. 

There were the usual physical discom- 
forts—and, for that matter, some unusual 
ones—attendant on stormy weather at sea, 
but the chief anxiety was the care of the 
ponies. They were housed in stalls evenly 
divided between the port and starboard 
sides of the deck, and every now and then 
the seas would wash across the forehatch 
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with such violence as to sweep them off their 
feet. The ship rolled at times so that the 
masts described arcs of more than fifty de- 
grees from the perpendicular, and the severe 
buffeting was fatal to one of the ponies. 

On January 15th the Nimrod was parted 
from the towing steamer, which returned 
home after having made a record for being 
the first steel vessel to cross the Antarctic 
Circle. Eight days later, after threading its 
way through icebergs in frozen seas, the 
Nimrod reached the Great Ice Barrier. Ac- 
cording to previous plans the party was to 
have wintered at King Edward VII Land, 
but a landing could not be effected there. 
The boat was therefore turned west and 
headed for McMurdo Sound where at Cape 
Royds a halt was made and winter quarters 
established. 

A portable hut was erected in a sheltered 
spot, and quarters for the ponies were con- 
structed with cases of supplies and bales of 
fodder. The hut was fitted with bunks for 
the men, laboratories for scientific work, a 
dark room for photography, a complete out- 
fit for typesetting and printing, and an ap- 
paratus for making the acetylene gas with 
which the hut was lighted. This last item, 
says Mr. Shackleton, represented the height 
of luxury under polar conditions, and did 
much to render the sojourn more tolerable 
than would have been possible in earlier 
days. Altogether, the winter quarters seem 
to have been as nearly homelike as could be 
possible within the Antarctic Circle. 


Plenty to Do 


Besides the work necessary for the keep- 
ing up of the establishment, making scien- 
tific: observations, and exercising the dogs 
and ponies, there were many interesting di- 
versions for the men. Hockey sticks and a 
football had been included in the outfit, and 
these furnished amusement before the com- 
ing of the long polar night. Later the print- 
ing press was brought into use, and during 
the winter the men set up, printed, and il- 
lustrated the first book ever produced in the 
Antarctic. This “ Aurora Australis,” as it 
was named, was bound in Venesta boards 
from cases in which the food was packed, 
and the illustrations were made by a litho- 
graph process. 

The winter quarters were situated at the 
base of the great volcano Mt. Erebus, and 
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in March, before the coming of the long 
night, a party, which did not include Shack- 
leton, ascended the mountain, and for the 
first time accurately estimated its height as 
13,370 feet. The scientific results of this 
undertaking were of much value in the light 
they shed on geological formations, meteor- 
ology, and atmospheric circulation, but the 
red blood of the “general reader ”—who- 
ever that indefinite but enviable personage 
may be—will be more thoroughly stirred by 
the narrative of what the party encountered 
on the journey. 

On the fourth morning, at an altitude of 
8,750 feet, they awoke in their sleeping bags 
to find a fierce blizzard raging, the fury of 
which may be imagined from the fact that 
when one of the men emerged from his 
sleeping bag a gust of wind blew away one 
of his fur mitts, and in dashing after it he 
was swept down a ravine. It was only by 
the most desperate effort that he was able to 
pull himself back to his companions, numb 
with cold and almost exhausted. 

Happily there were no disasters resulting 
from this trip; the worst mishap was a 
frost-bitten foot, one of the toes of which 
had to be amputated later. The summit 
was reached five days from the time of leav- 
ing camp. The party witnessed awe-inspir- 
ing scenes both at the volcano’s crater and 
on the journey. The closing paragraph of 
the report made by Professor David is 
worth quoting: 

“The glorious sunsets, the magic of the 
sunrise seen from our camp above the 
clouds when the great shadow of Erebus 
swept across McMurdo Sound and touched 
the far-off Western Mountains, the weird 
shapes of the green-and-white ice mounds 
built around the fumaroles of the old crater, 
with its pavement of sparkling crystals in- 
terspersed with snow and pumice, the hiss- 
ing and booming cauldron of the modern 
crater with its long line of steam jets and 
its snow-white pillar of steam, are all mem- 
ories that will never fade from our minds.” 

That is the nearest approach to word 
painting the book affords. The absence of 
striving after literary effect is as agreeable 
as it is marked, yet the narrative is always 
graphic, and there are occasional touches of 
grim realism and dramatic incident. These 
are especially noticeable in the chapters de- 
voted to the dash for the South Pole. 

This journey, under the leadership of 
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Lieutenant Shackleton, was begun on Octo- 
ber 29, 1908. Only four ponies of the 
original ten remained, so that the earlier 
plans had to be altered in some measure. 
Provisions for ninety-one days were taken. 
The motor car, with which Mr. Shackleton 
had hoped to accomplish a part of the jour- 
ney, was left behind, as trials in the vicinity 
of winter quarters had proved that it was 
useless for traveling over soft snow surfaces 
such as would. be encountered. 

In many of its details this southward 
dash had much in common with like efforts 
in other polar expeditions, but the problems 
which confronted the explorers were of a 
different nature from those arising at the 
antipodes. The almost continual ascent of 
the high plateau on which the South Pole 
is located is a feature not met with by the 
Arctic explorer. 


One Pony’s Appetite 


For many days the ponies showed extraor- 
dinary endurance, but they suffered attacks 
of lameness and also what would in an 
opera singer be called “temperament.” In 
a journal entry one of them is humorously 
characterized as a sort of an ostrichlike 
epicure. ‘“ Within the last week he has had 
the greater part of a horsecloth, about a 
fathom of rope, several pieces of leather, and 
odds and ends such as a nose-bag buckle, 
but his digestion is marvelous, and he seems 
to thrive on his strange diet. He would 
rather eat a yard of creosoted rope than 
his maize, indeed, often in sheer wanton- 
ness throws his food all over the snow.” 

Four weeks after leaving winter quarters 
the party passed the most southerly point 
previously reached by man and reached lat- 
itude 82° 184’. About this time the food 
allowance was cut down. Two of the po- 
nies had become snow-blind and exhausted 
and were shot, and now the third came to 
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the same end, leaving only one. The men 
pushed on, their beards coated in ice and 
their helmets frozen stiff on their faces. At 
the beginning of December they were living 
mainly on horse meat cut from the carcases 
of the slaughtered ponies. Shackleton be- 
came afflicted with temporary snow-blind- 
ness. 

A week later the remaining pony was lost 
while crossing a crevasse on the snow crust. 
The sledge he was drawing was saved and 
its weight was added to that already being 
dragged by the four men. Food was run- 
ning low, and falls, bruises, cut shins, and 
numerous other trials combined with the 
heavy upward pull to increase their hunger 
and fatigue. The record of this dogged 
march is full of poignant and dramatic 
pathos. It is composed chiefly of extracts 
from the leader’s journal, written at times 
when an empty stomach and weary limbs 
prevented any waste of words. 

The men had a “splendid dinner” on 
Christmas Day. For a long time they had 
looked forward to this, for, come what 
might, they were determined to be full of 
food once more. First came “hoosh,” con- 
sisting of pony ration boiled with pemmican 
and some biscuits. Then there was a little 
plum pudding with a drop of medicinal 
brandy, after which came cocoa and cigars, 
and a spoonful of créme de menthe. . 

On January 9, 1909, they reached the limit 
of their endurance. At latitude 88° 23’, over 
ten thousand feet above sea level, and about 
one hundred miles from the pole, they 
hoisted the British flag and the next day 
began the return journey. 

The distinguishing feature of this work is 
its “ human interest ’—not the sort that con- 
sists solely of references to physical discom- 
fort and privation, but that which shows 
men of courage, endurance, and good humor 
in vital contact with the rugged conditions 
of life in polar regions. 
































A SUGGESTION WORTH HAVING 


O every editorial office come 
scores of letters worth printing 
and every editor must regret the 

tyranny of space that forbids him to 
recognize his correspondence in the way 
that much of it deserves. Occasionally, 
however, even space must give way, so 
apt and pointed is the letter. That is 
the case with the communication that 
we print below from a new acquaintance 
in San Francisco. We publish it be- 
cause, in the first place, it is well writ- 
ten; in the second place, the point of 
view is so clear and sensible; in the third 
place, it agrees with our own beliefs; 
and, perhaps most of all, it is such a 
pithy and accurate presentation of the 
very object that we are striving to ac- 
complish. Here is the letter; it speaks 
for itself. 


“Will you kindly accept a criticism of 
your editorial policy? In your travel arti- 
cles you are giving us the best the world 
affords, but unfortunately you overshoot the 
pocketbooks and available time of the ma- 
jority of your readers. We read with in- 
terest the account of Mr. Whitney’s hunt 
under Arctic skies, but those of us who must 
work for a living lay the magazine down 
with a sigh, ‘Oh, well, we can’t do it,’ and 
why should we be tempted? Mr. Paine’s 
jauntings along Mediterranean shores bring 
forth the same comment, much as we enjoy 
the company of his fellow ‘Ship-Dwellers.’ 
The keen edge is taken off Mr. Wallace’s 
Mexican and Labrador tales in the same 
way. 


“Get my criticism clear. Do not leave 





sive us articles like the above as 
often as possible, but give us something else. 

“What was a propaganda a few years 
ago is now an accepted—not fashion—but 
habit of living. The great out-of-door 
movement, the desire to enjoy during week- 
end and vacation some little part of God's 
beauties as spread by the hand of Nature, 
even though it be at our own doorstep, has 
taken a firm hold on the American people 
—no, the people of the world. And we look 
to your magazine and similar publications 
for guidance. This should be practical as 
well as suggestive. 

“We all like to read about interesting 
things, but surprised and _ generally 
pleased when shown interesting things in 
our own or similar planes of life. You 
should feel it a moral obligation to your 
readers and a financial obligation to your 
advertisers to do anything that lies in your 
power to further this practice of utilizing 
spare moments and scraps of time in com- 
munion with Nature or mere physical ex- 
ercise in the open air—shade between as you 
ae: 3-6 

“Supplementary to my criticism let me of- 
fer a suggestion for development along this 
line. Run a series of articles, by the same 
writer, covering short excursions, or longer 
excursions capable of being broken into a 
number of short ones. The articles must be 
practical first. A short description of the 
incubus, the equipment and transportation, 
the difficulties encountered, all in a free, 
suggestive, practical manner. 

“Then comes the main objective point, for 
no well-regulated excursion can proceed 
without an objective point. But let this be 
as simple as possible so that it will not ex- 
cite the spirit of unattainability. As an in- 


this out. 
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stance, in a week-end excursion of the writ- 
er’s knowledge, the objective point is not the 
feat of having climbed Black Mountain, or 
the reverence-inspiring spectacle of seeing 
the sun sink into the waters of the Pacific, 
but the incomparable hot biscuits and wild 
honey that are served in the mountain home 
at the summit. The other things are mere 
incidents, though it is the climb that yields 
the delicious sensations experienced. 

“Of course, if possible, let there be some- 
thing of real interest as a secondary objec- 
tive, something told us, some photograph 
shown that will be of value as an addition 
to our knowledge of our country. No local- 
ity, no matter how remote, but what has 
something of interest, real interest, too, if 
approached in a proper spirit. But the most 
important requirement of all is the moral 
tone (here I use moral in its broadest sense, 
the uplifting of humanity). 

“This must be delicately but firmly 
brought out. The development of present- 
day out-of-door writing is toward mere 
physical development. Of all humanizing 
influences that of communion with Nature 
should rank among the highest. It is such 
periodicals as yours that should lead in this 
work. But it must be done delicately, by 
inference rather, for the true out-of-door 
enthusiast is not a sermonizer and has no 
patience with sermons.” 


BE A GOOD FISHERMAN 
Othe fish has come and the voice of 


the fisherman is heard in the land. 

We are doing our humble best to 
introduce our friends to the joys of 
angling and to tell some of the prac- 
tical things necessary for success at the 
brookside. But as Dr. Henshall says in 
another part of this issue, it is not all 
of fishing to fish, and we cannot for- 
bear adding our word to his. That 
word is, Give the fish a chance. It is 
a game of wits. Of course, you would 
like a full creel. That is a human and 
entirely laudable ambition, but how you 
caught them, not how many you caught, 
is the test of the sportsman. 

There is more glory in one wily old 
trout landed after a hard fight with a 
light rod and keen wits than in half a 
dozen jerked to the net by main 
strength and awkwardness. Also don’t 
forget that, as fishing has been for cen- 
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turies the king of outdoor sports, the 
outdoors itself as the stage and setting 
of the action plays a great part in your 
day’s sport. If the fish won’t rise, don’t 
take it out in profarity. Cuss words are 
poor bait. 

Sit down on the bank, light your pipe, 
and think how lucky you are to be out 
of doors, in the green woods, by the 
bubbling streams, when other men are 
slaving in offices or shops. Then per- 
haps you won’t care very much whether 
they rise or not. At any rate be a good 
sport. Take things as they come with- 
out any more grumbling than is neces- 
sary to prove your interest. Don’t try 
to catch all the fish in the stream. 
And 


Throw. back the little fellows. 
have as good a time as you can. 


MORE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
HE end of the college basketball 


season brought up again the ever- 

recurring question of champion- 
ships. Columbia played through the sea- 
son without a defeat. Therefore they 
are undoubted champions of their sched- 
ule. But New York University also 
offered a clean sheet and challenged Co- 
lumbia’s claim to supremacy—until they 
were unpleasantly bumped by West Point 
just at the end of the season. Williams 
came out at the top of the New England 
heap and is crying down Columbia’s as- 
sumption of superiority. 

All this would be unimportant and 
even amusing if it were not in a way 
symptomatic of the condition of the un- 
dergraduate mind—and to a certain ex- 
tent of the athletic mind generally. The 
situation is not unlike that of two small 
boys each daring the other to dislodge 
the tantalizing chip from the convenient 
shoulder. To want to win out in your 
own regularly arranged schedule is a 
commendable ambition, and to realize it 
is proof of skill and merit. 

But to turn then in search of other 
winners and dare them to try conclu- 
sions in a final struggle savors a little 
of the braggart and the seeker after vain- 
glorious laurels. Furthermore, to fol- 
low such a course is only to obscure still 
further the real underlying purpose of 
college athletics, which is the pleasure 
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and development of the participants. 
How the best ends of college sport can 
in any way be served by these post-season 
games is a bit difficult to discover. If 
the schedule is not a fair’ trial of the 
skill of any particular team revise the 
schedule to make it include contestants 
worthy of the winner’s steel. To do 
otherwise is to suggest the bravo over- 
proud of his own prowess and envious 
of the success of others. 

After all, championships are shortlived 
and soon forgotten. The greatest value 
of victory is the crowning touch that it 
gives to the joy of the contest. Let a 
few others have a taste of this joy, too, 
occasionally. 


THE SPORT OF TO-MORROW 
N VIATION is the sport of the 


twentieth century; no doubt 

about it. It is umuecessary to 
speculate on the commercial possibilities 
of the new art of flying. If there are 
any, they will be developed in due time. 
Also the use of the aéroplane in war 
may well be left to those whose busi- 
ness is fighting. The rest of us who 
have no desire to operate air-line ex- 
presses or to command “airy navies grap- 
pling in the central blue” are more con- 
cerned with the “sense” side of the new 
sport. 

Here is a sensation that the locomo- 
tive could not offer, that the automobile 
even could not command. Fliers—ex- 
pert and amateur—agree as to the feel- 
ing of exhilaration experienced when 
the great man-made bird swoops aloft. 
Paulhan climbing to the greatest height 
yet reached feels no fear, no uneasiness. 
Four thousand feet above the earth he 
cuts out his engine and soars, detached 
from the earth and from all thought of 
it, as much a part of the medium in 
which he moved as though born to com- 
mand it. 
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Wilbur Wright, in his laconic man- 
ner, announces that there is no sport 
that will compare with it—that motor- 
ing is tame beside it—and Mr. Wright 
should know. D’Annunzio soars aloft 
in a Wright machine and breaks into 
pzans of lyric prose when he reaches 
the solid earth again. To have added 
a new sensation to a jaded world is 
achievement enough for a decade or two, 
even if the more serious phases of the 
new art lag behind the mere accomplish- 
ment of flying. 

To be sure, to a certain extent the 
new game is in the hands of the show- 
men, the acrobats of the upper air, but 
time will change that. The automobile 
is no longer the game of the specialist, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
the same process of development will be 
passed through with the aéroplane. Of 
course, the time will never come when 
skimming the sky will be an agreeable 
recreation for the weak-nerved or those 
lacking steadiness of brain. 

In the meantime there are many in- 
teresting phases to watch. Litigation is 
in process to determine priority of 
rights with which most of us need con- 
cern ourselves much. Unkind criticisms 
have been made of inventors who seek 
to monopolize the new art. Such state- 
ments are both unkind and gratuitous. 
The laborer—even on the aéroplane— 
is worthy of his hire, and no one can 
reasonably criticise the pioneer for 
claiming all that he believes to be his 
own. As for claims that he cannot sub- 
stantiate, the courts can be trusted to 
take care of those. Whatever delay or 
temporary vexation the suits may cause 
will be amply compensated for if in the 
end rights are properly adjudicated and 
the legal fundamentals clearly laid down. 
For the great majority the prime fact is 
that flying has come to stay and a new 
sensation has been added to human ex- 
perience. 




















Dogs 


T the 34th annual show of the West- 
A minster Kennel Club held in New 
York, February r4th-r9th, the judges 
awarded the special prize for any breed or 
sex to Sabine Rarebit, owned by the Sabine 
Kennels. In its own class this crack beat 
out Warren Remedy, the smooth-haired fox 
who was the leader for three years. 
Another special prize which was offered 
for the best dog bred by a club member, was 
won by Shepton Hero, an old English sheep 
dog. 
Aviation 


| apeesd aviator of prominence will be 


present at the International Aviation 

Meet at Atlantic City, June 16th. 
Two hundred thousand dollars in prizes 
will be offered. 


The American aviator Sands, using an 
Antoinette monoplane at the aviation meet 
at Heliopolis, Egypt, beat the world’s record 
for speed, covering 34% miles in 4 minutes 
22 seconds. 


Baseball 


ii i “HE new rules adopted by the joint 
rules committee of the major leagues 
have been accepted by the club own- 

ers with hardly a dissenting vote. A double 

umpire system is established, with an umpire 
in chief behind the bat to judge balls and 

strikes and decisions at third base, and a 

field umpire to judge decisions at first and 

second bases. The field umpire has full au- 
thority in removing and fining players. 

Other new rules are outlined as follows: 

The coacher’s box has been limited so that 
the coacher cannot approach nearer to first 
base than fifteen feet. ‘The dead line is 
drawn at an imaginary line directly through 
first and second bases. The captain will no 
longer have to appeal to an umpire for 
small offenses, such as the discoloring of new 
balls. It is the duty of the umpire to watch 
these things himself. When a player is sub- 
stituted or shifted from one position to an- 
other, the captain must notify the umpire, 
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and the latter must announce the change to 
the spectators. The batting order of both 
teams must be delivered by the captains to 
the umpire at the home plate before play 
begins, and the players thus named must 
participate in the game. A runner is al- 
lowed three bases if a player on the defense 
throws a glove or a mask at a batted ball 
and succeeds in hitting it or impedes its 
progress. Every player gets an assist who 
assists in putting out a runner, even though 
he makes the put out himself, thus receiving 
credit for a put out and an assist on the 
one play. The chief umpire can first fine 
and for a second offense eject players who 
kick while on the benches. 


Tennis 


HE national indoor championship in 

doubles was won by Carl R. Gard- 

ner and Gustave F. Touchard, de- 
feating William B. Cragin and Miles 
S. Charlock 6-1, 3-6, 7-9, 6-1, and 6-4. 

In the singles G. Touchard defeated Rich- 
ard A. Holden, Jr., of Yale, winning the 
championship. The scores were 6-2, 6-1, 
3-6, 6-8, and 6-3. 


George C. Clark, Jr., of the New York 
Racquet and Tennis Club, defeated Harold 
McCormick, of Chicago, at Tuxedo, winning 
the amateur gold racquet 15-10, 15-6, 18-14, 
rg-1g, 15-6. 


For the fourth time in his career Quincy 
A. Shaw, of Boston, has won the national 
amateur racquet championship, defeating 
Reginald Fincke, of New York, three games 
out of four, the score being 17-14, 8-15, 15-2, 
15-4, 


Ice Sports 


N the South Shrewsbury River in 
New Jersey, an interesting ice-boat 
race over a fifteen mile course be- 
tween Princeton and Jack Frost, resulted in 
a victory for the former. Time: Princeton, 
39:55, Jack Frost, 42:06. Jack Frost (time, 
46:08) beat out Drub (time, 49:12) for 
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the Wilson cup. In the competition for the 
Irwin trophy, Georgia captured first place, 
making the distance in 43:02. 


At the international skating meet held at 
Davos, Switzerland, recently, Oscar Mathie- 
sen, of Christiania, Sweden, made a new 
world’s record for 1,500 meters. His time 
was two minutes 20 3-5 seconds. This beat 
his own record made two years ago by 
a fifth of a second. He also equaled the 
world’s record of 44 4-5 seconds for the 500 
meters. The figure skating championship 
was won by Ulrich Salchow, of Stockholm, 
with 11 points for nine figures. 


Joe Miller, the New York athletic skater, 
was the star of the amateur skating cham- 
pionship events on Verona Lake, New Jersey, 
winning the half-mile and two-mile cham- 
pionships. Time, half mile 1:24; two mile, 
6:25. 


Motor Boating 


HERE was considerable satisfaction 
among exhibitors at the motor-boat 
show which ran for a week in Feb- 
ruary at the Madison Square Garden, New 
York. It was a success in every way. Many 
new models were exhibited, and the en- 
thusiasm shown by the visitors presages an 
increased interest in motor boating during 
Mr. H. T. Koerner, of 
Buffalo, was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Power Boat Association. Mr. M. M. 
Whitaker was made secretary, and Mr. J. 
N. Oliphant, treasurer. A commission was 
appointed to formulate plans, new rules, 
and classes based on the recommendations 
made by President Koerner, in order to rem- 
edy some evils which have interfered with 
the natural growth of the sport. 

At a meeting of the Explorers’ Club in 
New York City, Prof. H. C. Parker, of Co- 
lumbia University, and Belmore H. Browne, 
told the members of their plans for their 
coming expedition to Mt. McKinley in the 
spring. The party will proceed up Cook’s 
Inlet and the rivers to within thirty miles 
of Mt. McKinley, in a specially constructed 
motor boat. It will be forty feet long, with 
six and one half feet beam, and will draw 
about two feet. Its motive power will be 
a kerosene engine of twenty horse power, in 
which the party expect to have no difficulty 
in negotiating the rapids. In case of neces- 
sity a captain will be rigged for tracking. 


the coming summer. 
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Miscellaneous 


LEC WICKHAM, at Sydney, New 
A South Wales, recently swam fifty 
yards in 23 2-5 seconds, making a 
new world’s record. This breaks his own 


record of 24 3-5 seconds for fifty yards 
straightaway. 


In a sensational race Thure Johansen, 
youthful champion long-distance runner of 
Sweden, broke the Marathon record at the 
69th Regiment Armory in New York. The 
Swede’s time for twenty-five miles was 
2:10:05 1-5, or :06 3-5 seconds ahead of the 
Marathon record. 


At the Intercollegiate Rifle Shooting League 
meet, held in Washington, N. P. Lane, of 
Columbia, made the first “excellent” score. 
He fired from a prone position and put ten 
shots in a space that could be covered by a 
ten-cent piece, scoring 100 points. 


Anders Haugen, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
won the first professional honors of the na- 
tional ski tournament, at Coleraine, Minn., 
scoring 271 points. Barney Riley, of Color- 
aine, winner of the amateur events, made 
an exhibition jump of 119 feet, whereas the 
longest jump made by a professional was 
117 feet, by Anders Haugen. 


The highest strength test made by a Har- 
vard athlete this year in the qualifying tests 
taken by Dr. Dudley A. Sargent is held 
by F. H. Leslie, ’12, now rowing No. 2 in 
the varsity eight. Leslie made 1,271.6 points 
by the Sargent system, which is the system 
in general use in this country. He pulled 
his weight up fourteen times, and pushed 
up eighteen times. The Harvard and Inter- 
collegiate record in this test is held by Ar- 
thur Tyng, ’02, who made 2.369.8 points in 
an intercollegiate competition in 1902, the 
last of the sort that was held. 


In order to increase the popularity of 
indoor polo about sixty polo enthusiasts re- 
cently formed the National Indoor Polo As- 
sociation. ‘The officers elected are: Presi- 
dent, Harry Guggenheimer; vice-president, 
Jack Wilmerding; secretary, Dr. F. T. Robe- 
son; treasurer, Harry Guthrie. It is 
planned to make the organization national 
in scope, and clubs in various parts of the 
country are joining the new association. 









FRESH FIELDS FOR THE FISHERMAN 





BY HERBERT WHYTE 


[Je is Herbert Whyte’s business to help readers of OUTING with practical information and advice on 


outdoor topics. 


. If there is any question that puzzles you in games, sport, travel, occupation, or recreation, or 
any other subject in which you are interested, don’t hesitate to write him. 


He will tell you the thing you want 


to know and it will cost you nothing. His address is THE OUTING MAGAZINE, 315 Fifth Ave., New 


York City.] 


; HE Winter King is a grasping old 
fellow; he is mighty reluctant to 








loose his hold on the land and re- 
tire again to his Northern haunts. Yester- 
day we were glad to throw open the win- 
dow and welcome back the spring season, 
but to-day the radiator is in commission 
again. Each day, though, the sun, rising 
steadily higher, has filtered down through 
the narrow caifions between city buildings 
and stirred eager anglers with the lust for 
the rod and reel. 

Scores of readers have written me for in- 
formation about Herbert Whyte “finds.” 
My business is to pass on the good word, 
and I am glad to do it. But, by the way, 
the far-flung boundary lines of the United 
States make it necessary to name some par- 
ticular section. The matter of travel ex- 
pense may prove a barrier between the an- 
gler and the stream I recommend. 

Between seasons when the busy man seeks 
recreation he is apt to turn southward. 
Cuba is attracting increased attention each 
year, and an inquiry leads me to remark 
that the bays along the coast of the “Pearl 
of the Antilles” abound in fine fish; Nue- 
vitas, Manati, and Puerto Padre teem with 
tarpon. Last year an Englishman went to 
Puerto Padre Bay in his yacht, and he tells 
me that although he has fished in all parts 
of the world he found no finer sport than 
he did there. 

Dillon Wallace’s articles on Mexico have 
aroused a tremendous interest in that coun- 
try. Sportsmen in large numbers have asked 
me to tell of the opportunities for fishing 
there. A correspondent writes from Maz- 
atlan, Sinaloa: “The fishing along the inner 
bay and lagoons here is fine for all the 
smaller varieties of salt-water fish that seek 
the more shallow places for their habitat 
and feeding grounds. These afford endless 
sport, while outside the bar may be found 
the red snapper, mackerel porgie, and many 
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of the other species with local names. Along 
the shores of the islands that lie some ten 
miles to the northwest there are excellent 
fishing grounds, and one may go in a canoe 
or motor boat for a hundred miles through 
lagoons with good sport at all times in the 
way of fishing.” 

Twin Lakes, among the largest and most 
beautiful bodies of water in Colorado, are 
suggested by a friend who has fished them. 
They are reached by stage from Granite, 
which is on the main line of the Rio Grande. 
Twin Lakes contain more varieties of eat- 
able fish than any other lake in the Rocky 
Mountains, viz., land-locked salmon, mack- 
inaw, Eastern brook, rainbow, MacDonald, 
and mountain trout. The salmon and mack- 
inaw (or trout of the Great Lakes) were 
planted in these lakes about twenty-five 
years ago. The mountain and MacDonald 
or “yellow fin” are indigenous, the latter 
being‘ found nowhere else, so far as is now 
known. Mackinaw trout and land-locked 
salmon exceeding twenty pounds in weight 
have been. caught in the lower lake. 

The “Lone Star” State offers the angler in- 
numerable opportunities for good catches. 
There is not a bay on all the coast of Texas 
which does not abound with the choicest fish. 
Here you will find the bold and mighty 
tarpon, the gentle and toothsome flounder, 
admired, too, for his beauty and speed, the 
mackerel, the stout and sturdy red fish, the 
desire of all epicures, the pompano, not to 
mention trout, sheepshead, croaker, king fish, 
perch, each waiting for the right man to 
come along. One may find near Galveston, 
for instance, rare fishing that will amply 
reward the Northern traveler. If the whirr 
of the line as it races through the water 
attached to a speedy mackerel is a pleas- 
ing sound, or if you like to feel the powerful 
“Silver King” on your line, Texas affords 
many opportunities to gratify your taste. 

In New York the Canandaigua Sports- 
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men’s Club is doing good work for the pro- 
tection and propagation of fish and game. 
The secretary writes that the Fish and 
Game Commission has been very liberal in 
fish matters. The Constantia hatcheries ob- 
tain their white fish spawn from Canan- 
daigua Lake every fall and have returned 
carloads of fry, also perch which has be- 
come almost extinct, lake trout, rainbow 
trout, etc. 

In fishing with a Seth Green rig the fish- 
erman, by continually sounding with the 
lead, comes to know the topography of the 
bottom of the lake as well as if it were 
charted. Well-known bars with local names 
such as “hay-cock,” “middle bar,” “stone- 
pile,” etc., are followed by devotees of the 
sport. Sometimes a dozen fishermen will be 
seen following these courses in slow, solemn 
procession waiting for the strike—and their 
patience is generously rewarded. 

“The ’Lunge of French River,’ ap- 
pearing in this issue, may excite the mind 
of the reader to see for himself just what 
that section affords in the anglirg line. A 
gentleman in Cleveland desiring to take a 
fishing trip was confronted with the big ex- 
pense of such an outing. He wrote asking 
my advice about the feasibility of taking a 
party of men and women on a cruise of 
about two thousand miles in a motor yacht 
through good fishing waters, ending at “a 
certain nameless river” on the “North Shore,” 
that Steward Edward White mentions in the 
chapter “The River” of his excellent book 
“The Forest.” It ts not only feasible, but 
through some careful advertising will prove 
an ideal plan, both for the organizer and 
those arranging to make the trip. 

The Halcyon, a large, roomy motor boat 
equipped with baths and modern conve- 
niences and provided with good things to eat, 
will start from Cleveland in the spring on 
its first cruise. The guest may leave the 
busy, smoking city behind and throw off every 
care in the anticipation of a quiet, restful 
cruise, skillfully varied by a captain who 
knows where to lead his happy company in 
their search for fresh fishing spots. 

Passing through the straits from Lake 
Erie, nightfall finds the good ship Halcyon 
well out on Lake Huron’s cool, green waters. 
In the morning you will wake in the solemn 
silence of the North. After breakfast the 
small boats and the motor tender will be 
manned and waiting to take you wherever 
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your fancy wanders. Between the islands 
near Georgian Bay are bass that for game- 
ness cannot be equaled anywhere, and you 
will not have long to wait for your first 
strike and the exhilaration of the ensuing 
struggle. If you have never fished, let me 
tell you that there is no more exciting game 
of chance. 

It is claimed that there are thirty thou- 
sand island fragments spangling the breast 
of Georgian Bay, and the cold water of the 
bay has in it all the life and freshness of 
the North. In the channels are bass—big 
bass with a small mouth and olive tail. 
Bred in cold water these go to a hook like 
a terrier for a cat. 

Proceeding leisurely northward the cruise 
leads to the mouth of the French, White 
Fish, and Spanish rivers. Here you'll find 
the capture of the mighty “’lunge” royal 
sport. This fish, growing upward to fifty ° 
pounds, is a worthy foe and is justly known 
as the “water tiger.” 

There are still fresh fields to conquer, so 
turning away from those tempting spots 
the Halcyon is headed again out through 
Georgian Bay, past the majestic sentinel 
that stands guard at the lower end of Lake 
Superior and along the Canadian shore in 
quest of “a certain nameless river,” of which 
the author of “The Forest” writes: 

“At a certain spot on the north shore— 
I am not going to tell you where—we turn 
in toward a semicircle of bold, beautiful 
hills, that seem at first to be many less miles 
distant than the reality. From the prow 
you will make out at first a uniform velvet 
green; then the 


differentiation of many 
shades; then the dull neutrals of rocks and 
crags, finally the narrow white of the peb- 
ble beach, against which the waves utter 
continuously a rattling undertone. Then we 
push boldly in. The cool green of the water 


underneath changes to gray. Suddenly you 
make out the bottom, as through a thick 
green glass, and the big suckers and cat- 
fish idling over the rifled sands. And here 
are trout—real trout—big fellows, the kind 
that fishers of little streams dream of, but 
wake to call Morpheus a liar.” 

The regular trip will be varied in such 
a way that a whole new country will be 
opened up for pleasure and fishing. This 
is a “fish story” that may be translated into 
real life by the reader during the coming 
spring and summer. 





